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FOREWORD 


Housr oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
CoMMITTEE ON ForEIGN AFFAIRS, 
i ashington, MD. C.. June 23. 1954. 
This report has been submitted to the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
by a special mission which undertook a study in September and Octo- 
ber 1953 of technical cooperation in Latin America 
The findings in this report are those of the special study mission and 
do not necessarily reflect the views of the membership of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 
Rorerr B, Curperrieip, Chairman 


» 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
Wash ington _D.C., June 28, 1954. 
Hon. Roserr B. Cureerrtecp, 
Chairman, Committee on Fore 0D Affair :. 
House of Re prese ntatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cuarrman: I am submitting for consideration by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs the report of the special study mission 
on the technical cooperation program in Latin America 

It is hoped that the observations and recommendations of the 
study mission will be useful to the committee and to the Congress as 
background information. 

Don ALD L J ACKSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Inter-American . 1 ffar sand Special 
Study M\Nssion to Latin America on Teel nical Coo pe ration, 
II 
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INTRODUCTION 


Long before the birth of Christ, when the earliest civilizations of 
Africa and Asia were emerging from the mists of prehistory, their 
counterparts on the continents of America were astir. From Tierra 
del Fuego, on the southernmost tip of what is now South America, to 
the jungles of Yucatan, a hundred tribes of American aborigines were 
hunting and gathering in the tropical jungles, the savannahs and 
pampas, the marginal regions between mountains and sea and moun- 
tains and jungles. In the rarefied air of the Andean highlands, on the 
bleak altiplano of what is now Bolivia, along the coast of modern 
Peru, Ecuador, and Chile, and in the mountain regions of Guatemala, 
these tribes, in many instances acting in complete independence of 
each other, were building temples, fortresses, and public works of such 
magnitude as to confound modern minds. The ruins of Cuzco, in 
Peru; Chichen Itza and Teotihuacan, in Mexico; and others in 
Guatemala and along the coasts of both South and Central America 
stand today as mute but vivid testimony to the skill and the imag- 
ination of their builders. 

dut it is not of the past that we must think at present. While we 
admire the ore nius of the Inca, the Aztec, and the Mayan scientist, 
astronomer, and builder, we must preoccupy our thoughts today with 
the welfare of those who people the Vast re cion once held in dominion 
by the tribal leaders. Today, a rapidly growing population which 
already exceeds that of the United States, lives, works and builds 
in the area between the northern Mexican border and the southern 
tip of South America. In that area lie the 20 Republics, which, 
together with the United States, constitute the membership of the 
Organization of American States. Here, encompassed within an 
area approximately 2% times the size of our own country, are to be 
found peoples who, while sharing a common heritage and a common 
language,’ are as unlike each other politically, economically, and 
sociologically as would be visitors from several planets of the solar 
system. It is impossible to cut a single measure of cloth to fit all 
of the Americas, and to attempt to do so is to create a multiplicity 
of complex problems, frustrations, and misunderstandings. Each of 
the Republics, whatever its history, stands sovereign today, in its 
own right, as a member of the family of free nations. In one in- 
stance, that of Guatemala, the shadow of Communist influence Is 
clear, and the situation is viewed with concern by all of that country’s 
adjacent neighbors. Nonetheless, the United States continues in its 
efforts to help the people of that nation through the medium of 
technical assistance. 

Many years ago several prive ate American groups, notably the 
Rockefeller Foundation, embarked upon a farsighted and dete rmined 
program to wipe out endemic diseases, improve the methods and the 


SS 
1 Excepting Brazil, the official language of which is Portuguese, and Haiti, the official language of which 
is French 
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United States technical cooperation is guided by the fundamental 
rule that we have nothing to sell in this field \lore than 120 indi- 
vidual projects are presently under way in 19 of the Republics. These 
programs, in agricultur health and sanitation, education, public 
A Stration nad a doz n related tel have all been instil ited 
follow ne requests by th ver ni concerned and aiter a survey 
of practicability and fina by Unite Stat representatives 

While the initial cost of ven project, e approved, may requir 
a relatively high contribution by the United States Government, thi 
clear intent of the Congress in passing the enabling legislation for 
t| { hn il cooperatior progranhd Ww is that the ratio of costs to the 
| States should bye Le uiv red ced ibsequent years, while 
the ( ribution of the part cps hg government should be increased. 
1. e general rule » apply to personnel in the field In 
ea nd with a fe cceptn n be stated that in programing 
and admunist projects those ends have been sought 


( nited States aid Is administered thro 1h the Foreien Operations 
Administration FOA), under the direction of Hon. Harold E. Stas- 


Sé former Governor of Minnesota The facilities of other Govern- 
ment d partments and agencies are called upon for the procurement 
echnicians and experts. Thus, the Department of Agricul- 
ly furnish technicians for agrarian programs, while 
the United States Public Health Service would make available to 
FOA the doctors and nurses required in programs for improved health 
or public sanitation. Individual specialists in public administration, 
railway management, statistical reporting, ete., may be employed 
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under direct contract by the covernment concerned, but are not 
countable to the FOA country director 

United States technicians in a given country are under the direction 
of and responsible to a United States national, designated as the coun- 
try director. His responsibility includes supervision, direction, report- 
ing, budget control, iInsper tion, and coordination with the r spol sible 
officials of the Republic in which a program is in operation. Thi 
assigned technicians work in the field with nationals of the co iIntry to 


which they are assigned, advising and supervising work on the projects 


Administrative direction of individual programs in most uses 1s 
exercised through an iustrument designated as a servic In contracts 
which are concluded for the institution of a echnical cooperation 
program within a given Republic provision is made for the establish 
ment, within the appropriate ministry or ministries, of the servu 

The creation of such an agency within the ministry directly concerned 
with the project insures that the country director will be in a position 
to maintam a continue liaison with the appropriate government 


officials upon whom rests the responsibility for obtaining in their own 
countries adequate local appropriations, designating a sufficient num- 
ber of trained personnel, and providing whatever other cooperative 
measures are hecessary to misure the ultimate success of a project 

It has been found in practice that the servicio form lends itself to a 
high a cree Ol cooperative el leavor between the nationals of a country 
receiving the benefits of technical cooperation, ana the United States 
nationals assigned to that country for implementation of the project 
agreed to by contract 

The United States has expended approximately $126,000,000° In 
direct expenditures for the technical cooperation program in Latin 
America. \ more detailed breakdown of the ] poses for whi h the 
funds were expended will be foun 


dad hereatter in this report It should 
be stressed again that the United States contribution to the program 
has not only been relatively small in terms of total and global American 
aid, but that it represents a minority contribution to the programs and 
projects which bave been instituted throughout the several! Republics. 

Acting under the authority contained in a directive from Hon. 
Robert B. Chiperiield, chairman of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, a study mission departed from the United States on September 
15 for a visit to all of the countries in Latin America, with the exception 
of Paraguay, Venezuela, and Guatemala, where technical cooperation 


programs are in existence. Heading the study mission was Hon. 
Donald L. Jackson, of California, chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Inter-American Affairs of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Mr. Jackson was accompanied during the initial portion of the trip 
by Robert F. Woodward, Deputy Assistant Secretary, Office of 
Inter-American Affairs of the Department of State. Col. Edward 
W. DuKant, Jr., United States Marine Corps, and Juan J. Man- 
zanares, special staff consultant, completed the personnel of the 
mission. The chairman of the subcommittee desires at this time to 
express his thanks to Robert F. Woodward, Charles R. Burrows, 
Director, Office of Middle American Affairs, Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs, Department of State, who replaced Mr. Woodward at Lima, 
Peru, Colonel DuRant, and Mr. Manzanares for the able and conscien- 
tious manner in which they carried out the respective duties assigned 
to them. The initial portion of the trip through the Caribbean, the 
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Guianas, and to Belem, Brazil, was accomplished by special mission 
aircraft of the United States Navy, and the study mission is desirous 
of expressing its appreciation to the crew of the aircraft, all of whom 
performed their duties in a conscientious manner reflecting credit 
upon the Naval Establishment The crew of the C-47 was as follows: 
Pilot, Lt. Richard F. Smith, USN173857; copilot, Lt. Comdr. Roger 
> Pillsbury, USNR145457;) mechanic, Carl DD White, USN 
AD 1656-91-54; radioman, E. W. Bilicke, USN AL1827—54-75. 

From Belem, Brazil, the study mission continued its trip by com- 
mercial aircraft, and it should be neted that Pan American Airways 
and its affiliates within the several Republics took unusual steps to 
insure that schedules would be met and that operational delays would 
be avoided wherever possible 

While the primary area of study for the mission was the field of 
technical cooperation, every opportunity to inquire into the progress 
of the United States Information Service and related activities was 
taken. In addition, Mr. Jackson spoke before a number of groups, 
governmental and private, as will be detailed in the individual country 
studies. On several instances it was possible for the study mission 
to fly to remote locations along the general route of the trip to see at 
first hand operations which had been largely or in part financed by 
the Export-Import Bank or the International Bank for Reconstrue- 
tion and Development. These trips will be further discussed in the 
body of the report. In other instances the study mission had an 
opportunity to visit and to observe industrial and business activities 
of a private nature, some local and others which came into being as 
a result of foreign investment. Numerous opportunities presented 
themselves for frank and illuminating discussions with the nationals 
of the several Republics, both inand out of government. Whenever 
possible an effort was made to obtain the views and the suggestions, 
not only of the members of the government party in power, but of 
the leaders of other political groups and movements, whose interests 
and activities were obviously centered in the welfare of their own 
countries and were not related in any manner to the propaganda or 
the aggression of the Communist conspiracy. Data of a statistical 
nature, graphs, and other material contained in this report have been 
drawn from a number of official and private sources. 

The thanks of the mission are due the former Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs, Hon. John M. Cabot, and to the 
several country desks under his jurisdiction. Complete cooperation 
was afforded the study mission by all of the United States chiefs of 
mission and their staffs throughout the duration of the trip, and 
extraordinary Measures were taken in many instances to insure that 
the mission would have immediate access to sources of pertinent 
information. Appointments with local government officials were 
expeditiously arranged through the good offices of the several United 
States ambassadors, and incidental travel arrangements and housing 
accommodations taken care of in a most efficient manner by those 
charged with the responsibility. 





REPORT ON TECHNICAL COOPERATION IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


I. CUBA 


The special study mission to Latin America on technical cooperation 
departed Miami, Fla., at 8 a. m. on September 15, 1953. It arrived at 
Camp Columbia Military Airport in Habana, Cuba, at 9:15 a. m. on 
the same date. The mission was met at the airport by Mr. Harold 
M. Randall, Chargé d’Affaires of the American Embassy, and by 
other American and Cuban officials. The group proceeded im- 
mediately to Santiago de las Vegas, where for several hours, and in 
company with United States and Cuban technicians, a tour was made 
through the kenaf fiber project. The economy of Cuba is founded 
upon sugar, and one of the major expenses attending the shipment of 
the annual crop is that represented by the importation of many 
thousands of tons of jute to be used in the construction of the neces- 
sary sacking 

\. KENAI 


The kenaf development program started as a cooperative fiber 
project between the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the Cuban Ministry of Agriculture in 1943 

In 1951 kenaf was made a technical cooperation project with added 
emphasis on the program but under the continued technical direction 
of the United States Department of Agriculture. During the period 
of the program’s existence kenaf varieties have been developed 
adaptable to Cuban conditions, varieties which have a high percent 
of good quality fiber and are also comparatively resistant to disease. 
Decorticating (fiber-stripping) methods and machinery have been 
developed and under test have demonstrated the feasibility of mech- 
anizing the extraction of kenaf fiber 

The development of kenaf varieties and machinery reached a point 
of perfection of such importance as to interest private capital and, 
through the added inducement of a seed program in 1951 and a fiber 
program in 1952, the industry entered its first phase of existerce. 

The extraction of fiber requires considerable investment and the 
program of the United States Government, which guaranteed a mini- 
mum of 12, 18, 24, and 32 cents per pound fer various qualities of 
kenaf fiber, was a great factor in inducing private individuals to invest 


over $1 million in the Cuban kenaf industry. This investment was 
for production equipment, for planting and harvesting, for buildings 
and decorticating machinery. The investment was made after a 


greatly delaved announcement of the previously referred to fiber pro- 
gram. This delay was reflected in late plantings, delays in the letting 
of contracts for machinery and equipment, ana corresponding delays 
in the installation of the newly developed machinery, a handicap 


0 
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which the ind IStry failed to overcome, A few fiber-producing plants 
met their schedule but the majority produced only a portion of their 
quota. Although the results were disappointing, all the producers 
were sufficiently successful at the close of the season to look opti- 


mistically to the future 

Studies of methods to reduce production costs and the redesigning 
and rebuilding of machinery continue. Meanwhile the cooperative 
kenaf program has continued to be an order of first importance in the 
Ministry of Agriculture and full credit is given to (merican coopera- 


tion The Cuban Government recognizes the value of a local source 
of bagging fiber as Cuba’s needs alone approximate 110 million pounds, 
which would require 110,000 aeres to grow the fiber and the labor of 


10,000 workers for a perio lof 3 months annua 


In planning for the future, producers are not unmindful of the 


pot ntial United States demand for imports of jute an jute products 


I 
which exceed 650 million pounds annually. A compulsory reduction 
In sugar produc tion should make available about 10 times the acreage 
need { to produce Cuba’s ke naf needs. In case diversion becomes a 


reality the retired land must be planted to crops or returned to pasture 
land If the land is to be planted, kenaf offers the least complica- 
tions from a labor standpoint as the seasonal planting and harvest- 
ing periods do not conflict with those of sugarcane. One of Cuba’s 
outstanding social problems is the employment of its people, and the 
possibilities of kenaf cultivation making a contribution toward meet- 
ing this problem are significant 

The visit of the study mission to the kenaf experimental fields 
fortunately coincided with the annual field day conducted by the 
Department of Agriculture of Cuba. <A large delegation of Cuban 


farmers was on hand to view the various experimental plots and the 
decorticating machinery which is presently being perfected. The occa- 
sion was further highlighted by the presence of the Cuban Minister of 
Agriculture, Dr, Alfredo Jacomino. 
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B. CENTRAL HERSHEY 


During its stay in Cuba the subcommittee was invited and accepted 
the invitation to visit the Central Hershey of Cuba, located some miles 
from Habana. Central Hershey is an excellent example of American 


foreign capital at work abroad and it is thought that the value of 
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this report micht be somewhat enhanc d by a short de scription of the 
operation, 

Central Hershey was founded by Milton 8. Hershey, for the original 
purpose of providing sugar for his chocolate factory at Hershey, Pa. 
Mr. Hershey was already over 60 years old when he ‘ ame to ¢ ‘uba and 
selected the lands and site for his new project. The mill and batey 
settlement or town) are among the best constructed in Cuba \r. 
Hershey added to his Cuban properties by the purchase of neighboring 
small mills, two of which (Rosario, at Aguacate, and San Antonio, at 
Madruga, on the Central Highway) are in operation. These two 
properties, whose history dates back into the colonial era, are tributary 
to Hershey; their sugar is made so as to polarize over 99°, is ware- 
housed in bulk, and brought to Hershey in gondola cars for refining. 

In addition to the electric railway and the factories, the combined 
properties of the 3 mills include some 60,000 acres of land, 125 miles 
of private railroad lines, about 20 steam locomotives for hauling cane, 
and about 1,000 cane and other types of cars 

For many vears Mr. Hershey took a very active interest in Cuba, 
and visited his Cuban properties frequently until after he had passed 
the age of 75. He died in October 1945, at the age of S88 Many 
years previous to his death, he transferred most of his fortune, in- 
cluding both his chocolate and his sugar interests, to a charitable 
trust for the Hershey Industrial School. 

Before Mr. Hershey's death, negotiations had been started for the 
acquisition of the Hershey sugar and railroad enterprises in Cuba by 
the Cuban Atlantic Sugar Co., a holding company owning the Cia. 
Azucarera Atlantica del Golfo, the largest raw sugar producer in Cuba. 
This acquisition was completed in 1946. 

A trip to Cenfral Hershey is easiest made by the Hershey Cuban 
Railway, a public electrified railroad whose main line runs from 
Casablanca (opposite Habana) to Matanzas. Central Hershey itself 
is about halfway, or 25 miles from Casablanca. 

While the principal service of the railroad is transport of freight to 
and from Central Hershey, it has a considerable amount of general 
traffic, particularly in the summer months. Its line is only a few 
kilometers inland from coastal resorts between Casablanca and 
Jibacoa, such as Tarara and Guanabo. 

The first half of the ride from Casablanca to the Central traverses 
a relatively poor and little cultivated district. After passing the 
little station at Pefias Altas the country improves, and more and 
more cane is seen, particularly to the south, while on the hillsides to 
the north are henequen plantings. The last 10 or 12 kilometers are 
along the north side of the so-called Rio Blanco Valley, a beautiful 
cane zone, bordered by hills. This valley has been producing cane 
since far beyond living memory. It is black land, requiring relatively 
light rainfall. As the train climbs up the northern rim of the valley, 
the Central becomes plainly visible directly ahead and located on 
the plateau to the east. 

The plant consists principally of the raw sugar mill, sugar refinery, 
electric plant, machine and car shops, sugar warehouses, peanut oil 
plant, and henequen plant. The oldest of these installations, the raw 
sugar mill, dates from about 1919. It was doubled in size in 1926, 
and now grinds about 7,000 short tons of cane per day of grinding 
season; its largest crop was in 1952 (being the equivalent to about 
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114,000 tons of 96° raw sugar). In fact, however, no raw sugar at all 


is actually bagged in the plant, as it moves directly, by contimuous 
process, nto the refinery, from which it emerges as the white refined 
sugar of commerce. The refinery output is somewhat over 1,000 tons 
of sugar per day, produced not only from the cane ground by the 
raw sugar plant but from raw sugars brought from San Antonio, 
Rosario, and other raw sugar mills. The refinery is the ‘‘bone-char’”’ 
type (so called from the filtering medium used), the process being 


the same as that in the refineries at New York, Boston, and other 


northern centers No other plant in Cuba combines cane grinding, 
raw sugar manufacture, and bone-char refining in a continuous 
process It is the largest Cuban refinery, having about double the 


capacity of the next insize. Its biggest output inany one vear has been 
somewhat over 5,100,000 hundred-pound bags 255.000 short tons 


The refined sugar warehouse has a capacity of over 600,000 hundred- 
pound bags. The time between receipt of cane at the mill and the 
bagging of refined sugar therefrom is about 30 hours. 

The cane-grinding season begins in mid-January and ends in late 
May. If markets permit, the refinery continues thereafter to operate, 
in the so-called dead season, on raw sugar brought from its affiliated 
nearby mills, Rosario and San Antonio, or from other mills. The 
combined raw-sugar output of Rosario and San Antonio is usually 
somewhat less than that of Hershey 

The Hershey electric plant provides power for the various plant 
needs, as well as for the railroad. It is interconnected with electric 
plants of the affiliated San Antonio and Rosario mills, as well as with 
the Cia. Cubana de Eleetricidad 

The Hershey peanut-oil plant produces crude and refined peanut 


Ol, peanut me al, and some by products It began operations In 1937, 
and its largest output (4,775,000 pounds of refined oil) was made in 
1941. Production of peanut oil was started as a measure of diversi- 
fication in a period when Cuba’s sugar production was severely 
restricted. During the war it proved to be a valuable aid in supplying 


Cuba's edible oil requirements. The peanuts are purchased from 
farmers in various parts of the island, many being produced in Oriente 
Provinee. The plant operates seasonally. 

The growing and decorticating of henequen is another diversifica- 
tion enterprise at Hershey. The factory began operating in 1941, 
and for several vears has been producing more than 4 million 
pounds of fiber per vear. The plant normally operates most of the 
vear, The henequen grows best on rocky limestone soil, particularly 


1 
i 


hillsides. Leaves can first be cut when the plant is about 4 years 
old, and eutting continues annually for some 10 or 12 vears. or until 


the plant flowers and dies. The fiber is exported and is used chiefly 
for making tough twines for binder and baling purposes , 

Production of refined sugar direct from cane is divided roughly into 
three major steps: extraction and clarification of the juice; concen- 
tration until the sugar content crystallizes; remelting, filtering, and 
recrystallization as the refined sugar of commerce 

The cane is harvested during the dry, cool period from January to 
May, when sugar content is highest and harvesting is practicable. 
The cane is cut by hand and brought to the mill in railroad ears, 
trucks, and oxearts, which dump it into hoppers. Conveyors pass it 
through revolving knives, and then feed it into the tandems, 2 in 
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number at Hershey, each consisting of 2 sets of crushers. followed by 
5 sets of mills (each comprised of three 7-foot rollers ‘he tandems 
erind the cane and squeeze out the commercial! extractable J ice 
The remaining fiber, called bagasse, is carried to the furnaces as fu 
to provide the steam and power to run the tandems and all the other 
machinery and installations of the sugar factory and refinery, and 
the peanut plant, henequen plant, and electric railway. 

In the raw sugar factory, the extracted juice is limed to neutralize 
acidity. It is heated and then clarified, through settling, in clarifiers 
Then it is pumped into a series of evaporators, each operating under 
a progressively greater vacuum in order to reduce the boiling point, 
as the objective is to concentrate the liquid without letting the sugar 
caramelize. In the vacuum pans further boiling is effected at still 
lower temperature, and sugar crystals, or grains, are formed. When 
the crystals are of the desired size, the mass passes, directly or in- 
directly, to the centrifugals, which throw off the adhering molasses 
by revolving at high speed. This molasses is re-treated until it can 
no longer produce crystals, the residuum being known as blackstrap, 
or final molasses, used for distillation of alcohol or for cattle feed 
The sugar remaining in the inner baskets of the centrifugals is the 
raw sugar of commerce (96° or 97° polarization). In raw sugar mills 
this is usually bagged for storage or shipment, but in the continuous 
process used al Central Hershey, It Is COHVE VE d at once to the refinery, 
without bagging, and there washed, remelted, filtered, and then again 
filtered through huge evlinders of fine bone-char, from which the 
liquid emerges clear and colorless It is then crystallized again mm 
evaporators and vacuum pans, centrifuged, dried, screened for size, 
and finally bagged as white refined sugar (practically 100° polariza- 
tion). This final Hershey product is of high quality and is identical 
with that of the best refineries in the world. 

The study mission is most appreciative of the kindness shown them 
bv Mr. Lawrence Crosby, head of Central Hershey Mr. Crosby and 
members of his staff conducted the study mission through all of the 
operations carried on at Central Hershey, including the henequen and 
peanut oil plants. The housing accommodations, school, church, and 
hospital provided by the company for its Cuban employees are a 
model of cleanliness and efficiency. Working conditions are excellent 
and gainful employment is furnished by the operation to many thou- 
sands of Cuban workers. 


While in Habana the subcommittee called upon the President and 
Foreign Minister of the Republic and held a luncheon meeting with 


the membership of the American Chamber of Commerce, at which 


meeting Mr. Jackson spoke to the group Political, economic, and 
military briefings were given the subcommittee by United States 


Embassv officials and officers of the several Armed Forces missions 


presently in Cuba. 

From Habana the subeommittee proceeded to Santiago de Cuba 
where the group spent the night of September iS, departing the fol- 
lowing noon for Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 








if. HAITI 


BACKGROUND 


Che Repubhe of Haiti occupies the western one-third of what the 


Spanish conquistadores called Hispaniola It is one of the two Negro 
I< pu es‘ the world and Necroes comprist Q5 pereent of the total 
population. The 3.3 million Haitians live on 2.2 billion acres of 
ible land, which acreage cor prises only one-third of the total area 

f the Republic The balance of the country is in large part mountain- 
s and badly eroded. With a population of 1,000 persons per 
mile over all, and 300 persons per square mile on the arable 

and, Haiti is confronted with a multiplicity of complex and 


j . ] 
ra ne economic proviems 


Agriculture forms the basis of the economy of Haiti Its pattern 


characterized principally by a verv large number of 


f j , 
OL production 


ll individual holdings, dedicated primarily to production for fam- 
| Subsistence There are a few sizable plantations producing Sugar- 
cane and sisal, and these are largely under foreign management and 
airection some extensive overninent and low ally owned acreage 
onstitute additional exceptions to the general pattern. Coffee, of 


which the United States is the largest buyer, is the principal export, 


constitutin + between 50 and 60 percent of the total value ot exports. 
Sisa rie Sugar are the second and third most ynportant exports 


by value (16 and 6 percent, respectively 
B TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


4 ) ) 
ais / “i7pose And SCOP/pe 


The technical cooperation program 1n Haiti has been designed to 
accomplish several important coals towit: diversification of acri- 
culture, improvement of public health, and the construction of recla- 
mation projects designed to bring into production more agricultural 
acreage In order to assist Haiti in raising the living standards and 
the health of its people, and to increase the country’s productivity, the 
ted States Government has been cooperating technically since the 
yv 1940's, chiefly in the fields of agriculture and health. Technical 
cooperation in agriculture has included agricultural extension and 
demonstration, rubber development, reforestation, and planning for 
new irrigation projects, 

4 Artibor te Valle y project 

An outstanding example of accomplishment in the field of agri- 
culture is the pilot project. of land reclamation in the Artibonite 
Valley, which served as a basis and practical model for the 75,000-acre 
\rtibonite Valley reclamation project being financed by the Export- 
Import Bank \rriving at the Haitian coast, the special mission 
reraft of the study group followed the course of the Artibonite 
ley for many miles, and the members had an excellent opportunity 


ill 
Vi 


rhe other is Liberia 
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to view the entire valley project. Technical assistance is also being 
furnished for the agricultural development phase of 


which has only recently been inaugurated 


3 Flealth and sanitation 


In the field of health and sanitation a series of public health centers 
for the treatment of vaws and ot] diseases have been established. 
Assistance has also been eiven in the construction of sanitary water 
supply systems in a number of the Haitian towns and villages It is 
expected that the United States will spend approximately $968,000 in 
Haiti this vear, and the contributions by Haiti to the servicios estab- 
lished in the fields of agriculture and health ane Sanitation wil 


approximate 1's times that made by the United Stat 


Meeting with officials, Port-au-Prinee 

Upon arrival in Port-au-Prince the study mission was welcomed 
by United otates officials, headed by Ambassador Roy Tasco Davis. 
Officials of the Haitian Government Foreign Office were also present 
to meet the group. Official courtesy calls were made by the study 
mission on the same day to Foreign Relations Minister M. Pierre 
Liautaud; President of the Haitian Senat« M. Charles Fombrum: 
and the President of the Chamber of Deputies, M. Adelphin Telson, 
5. Fonds Parisiens irriaation project 

On Sunday, September 20, together with a group of United States 
and Haitian technical experts, the study mission motored east from 
Port-au-Prince to inspect the Fonds Parisiens irrigation project, where 
under the technical cooperation program a series ol canals and irri- 
cation ditches have been constructed to tap an underground riv: r high 
in the mountains and to transport to land, which has for many vears 
been an arid waste, the waters which will render possible the agricul- 
tural development of the area. The Fonds Parisiens project Comprises 
some 10 miles of irrigation canals and ditches, 6 miles of which are pri- 
mary ¢ hannels for the transportation of the river water Land which 
only a few years ago was almost completely depopulated, except Lor the 
presence of charcoal burners, whose activities served only to further 
strip the land of its protective coverings, IS today rreen and productive 
A score of food products are being produced on the land, and those who 
have been fortunate enough to acquire property in the project are 
relatively well fed and housed. Many material evidences of the new 
era in Fonds Parisiens were evident to the study group. The mission 
was greeted on all sides by smiling faces and warm greetings New 
homes were to be seen on all sides, replacing the miserable hovels in 
which the families had previously been forced to live. 


6. Potable water systems 


The mission also had an opportunity to visit several new municipal 
domestic water supply systems in Haitian villages, systems which for 
the first time in history are bringing out of deep wells water that is 
potable and free from injurious bacterial content. Domestic water 
supplies, previously dipped out of open ditches and catch basins, is 
now drawn from fountain taps located at central points through- 


out the villages, and the subcommittee made note of the fact that 


2In all instances where proportionate contr t are ated, t \ tate iar su t 1 


eurrency 
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the several installations were appropriatels marked to indieate that 
thy projects were thre result OL joint cooperative effort between the 


Republic of Haiti and the United States 


In the villages, as at Fonds Parisiens, the study group w as Impressed 
by the war ind friendly spirit evidenced by the Haitian villagers 
ind townspe rte 


Y. Other progran 

In addition to irrigation and reclamation projects, the technical 
cooperation agric ilture program tm Haiti includes experimental Sta- 
tions, home economie « eee instruction in the use and maintenance 
of mechanical in plements in agriculture, advisory programs and infor- 
mation projects designed to impart a fuller understanding of the 

ethods and the techniques emploved. The technical cooperation 
program has introduced into Haiti projects designed to diversify 
the basi supply of food products. Also, an experimental plot of 
100 acres of kenaf has been developed and has been turned over 
to tne Haitain Government Although the average farm plot in 
the Republic is less than 1 acre per farmer, a considerable start 
has been made toward increasing the production by the proper use 
of fertilizer and the introduction of crop rotation. Whenever possible, 
and consistent with the end purposes of the technical cooperation 
program, assistance has been given the Haitian Government in the 
construction of primary and access roads 
8. In portance of program 

In a land where every farmer’s primery concern is the production 
of food for his immediate family and the sale in local markets of excess 
food products, it is extremely difficult to assess the accomplishments 
of the technical cooperation program in terms of international balances 
of trade. However, it is reasonable to assume that some millions of 
dollars have already been saved to the national economy by the i 
crease in food production growing out of the several projects. Dollars 
which are not required by the Government for the importation of 
essential foodstuffs can be diverted to other and vitally needed impor 
tations or expended on domestic requirements outside the area of 


subsistence. As the general standard of health in Haiti improves, 
it is obvious that additional land must be made available for agricul- 
tural purposes. It is imperative that work be made available on 


the land for the many thousands of Haitian citizens who are anxious 
and willing to work but for whom there is no emplovment at present 
The problems of Haiti, human and physical, are perhaps as difficult as 
those to be found in any other of the Republies of America. Public 
health, agriculture, and education must proceed together in a well- 
planned and coordinated effort. The failure of any one of the three 
prongs of the attack may well result not only in failure to improve 
the overall economic picture, hut in © state of complete unbal: nee 
which will defeat all of our efforts. The Haitian Government has 
riven splendid cooperation to the technical cooperation program, and 
it is believed that a good start has been mack 
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Il. DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The study mission departed Haiti on Septeml 21, and 
Ciudad Trujillo, capital of the Dominican Re 
Immediately upon arriva p paid official irtes lls 
the President of th Republic Gen. Hector B vend 3 
Molina, and the Foreign Minister, D loaq | 
sion also paid its respects to Ger lissimo R 
jillo Molina, immediate past President of the Dominican Rey 
and brother of the present Chief Exeeutiv: Io ne the 
calls, Mr. Jackson aecepted an invitation fro he Chamber of Det 
ties of the Dominican Republie to addi bor ay 
on problems of mutual interest and t] 


1 


tion were well received by the | 


- . ae ; at 
lhe program of United States technical cooperation, reit 


the Dominican Republie in 1951, has not been derway s 
long to have produced outstandin yr res 


z. Scope 


The present program 1s activi in education, agri itunes rie 
The only servie;o NOW established IS Ih ec ( ion \ 
school for teaching industrial arts constructed in Ciudae ry 1yLLio 
how in operation, promises tO Make a signi nt contribution 
satisfying the need for skilled workers he cor 
Dominican Republic to this se Oo are 2 time hat n 


Y ] 
United States 
Technical assistance 1n agriculture has been ma 


fields of tobacco culture, entomology, sol l ovement, ane 


production. This assistanes iS aimed at help to diverstil the ag 


cultural economy; to provide for the study of insect problems; t ena 
advice concerning the proper methods of control of insect pests, in- 
cluding the establishment of an adequately equipped laborat 
to develop the use of fertilizers and erosion « ho 

Assistance has also been made available for determining tl is 
bility of establishing a fishing indust 

In the field of health and sanitation. two nurse con ltants LV¢ 
been assigned to the Dominican Republic to assist in the development 
of a long-term nursing program, including the establishment of a 
national school for nurses, the prov on tor train nts to stu 


nurses, and the preparation of courses for ward supervision 
aides already employed. 
2. Cost 

The total cost to the United States of the technical assistance pro- 
gram in the Dominican Republic for fiscal year 1954 is expected to 
$265,000 and the Dominican contribution is estimated at $171 
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J si 
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\mbassador William ‘TP. Pheiffer arranged a very 
comprehensive brieling session for the study mussion at thre Kmbassy 
chancellor Following the briefing session the group, accompanied 
by United States and Dominican Republic technical cooperation 
official visited the vocational school above mentioned and had an 
oOpport Inity to visil classrooms laboratories, and shops, where instruc 
tion Was being olven by qualified technical « Xperts in Melaiworking, 
auto mechanics, woodworking, and electronics The staff of the voea 


1 


tional school includes 5 American technicians, 8 Dominican techni- 
clans, and 30 nationals of the Dominican Republic who possess superior 
attainments and have become qualified in the past = Vears to take 
over a measure of the teaching responsibility. The curriculum in all 
Cours Is Of a very basic nature and, while the shops are ad quant ly 
equipped, present facilities are somewhat limited by United States 


Standards \ number of trainees of the vocational school have already 
entered private industry in the Dominican Republic 


B. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


On the evening of S« ptember 21 the study mission was honored at 
an official reception tendered by President Trujillo. On September 22 


the study ni ission was further honored at a luncheon given hy the 
Chamber of Deputies of the Republic. 


The Dominican Republic, which occupies the eastern two-thirds 
of t sland upon which H: ti is also located, shares few of the latter’s 
economie ills Much of the area of the Dominicar Republic is suitable 
ior agrv ulture ana the country has In exeess of 3 million acres of 
rable land The technical cooperation program appears to be mak- 


ing good progress in the Dominican Republic, and the degree of 
cooperation extended by the Government has been excellent The 
study mission was greeted warmly by the people of the Republic 
and every effort was put forth to make the stay pleasant and produc- 


tiv \dverse weather conditions rendered it impossible for the 
group to visit several other projects and, in lieu of that, the mission 
was briefed at length by United States technical experts At 9:30 


) 


a. m., on September 23, the study mission departed the Dominican 
Republic for San Juan, Puerto Rico 





IV. PUERTO RICO 


While there are no technical cooperation programs in the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the welfare of the people of the island 
matter of interest and concern to the United States. The 
sion arrived in San Juan on September 23, and was greeted on arrival 
by the personal representative of Gov. Luis Munos-Marin, the first 
Chief Executive of the Commonwealth to be elected under the pro- 
visions of af new Puerto Rican Constitution, drafted by a constitu- 
ent assembly in Puerto Rico 3 years ago and approved by the Con- 
cress of the United States 1 vear later. Gove rnor Mufos-Marin kindly 
offered ‘the hospitality of his executive mansion, La Fortaleza, to the 
subcommittee, which invitation was gratefully accepted. The con- 
struction of La Fortaleza was commenced under the governorship of 
Ponce de Leon, first governor of Spain in Puerto Rico, and has since 
served as the official residence for the chief executives of the island 


Is a 


Study mis- 


A. ECONOMI( DEVELOPMENT 


During its stay in Puerto Rico the study group was driven to the 
interior of the island to aon. a coffee plantation, where it had 
an opportunity to meet with a number of Puerto Rican growers 
who were desirous of discussing several matters of economic impor- 
tance with Governor Mufoz-Marin. On the trip out and also on 
the return trip the mission had an opportunity to see many evi- 
dences of the new and spectacular economic development taking 
place in Puerto Rico. The Puerto Rican government has recently 
guaranteed foreign investments in the island, and, in addition, has 
waived the payment of all corporate taxes for new business and in- 
dustry for a period of 10 vears. With these incentives, more than 
3 new enterprises are starting every 7 days in Puerto Rico, and the 
island is enjoying an unprecedented industrial boom. The coffee 
crop is good and for the first time in many vears some thousands of 
tons will be available for export. The Puerto Rican experiment in 
industrialization is of tremendous importance to the United States. 
All of Latin America is watching the island to see what will happen 
when foreign industry is encouraged to make capital investments. 
To date there is every indication that the experiment will be a success, 
in which case it will be much easier to create a favorable climate for 
new investments needed by other Republics throughout the hemi- 
sphere. In some of the other countries strong nationalist feeling and 
the voice of the demagog have combined to render almost impossible 
the successful conduct of foreign enterprise and have served to dis- 
courage private capital investments. It is important that the Puerto 
Rican experunent succeed and that the example be placed before all 
of the world. 

B. PUBLIC HOUSING 


Under the able and farsivhted leadership of Crovernor M InOZ- 
Marin,' the Puerto Rican government has embarked upon a major 


Afark Nf 


1 See appendix C, message of Gov. Lu fufi \Iarin t uerto Rican Leg 


a 
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program of aided self-help in public housing. For little more than 
$300 a Puerto Rican worker can obtain all of the materials necessary 
for the construction of a two-bedroom house, if he is willing to join 
with not less than 10 of his neighbors in the erection of a number of 
the dwellings. All of the work is performed by those who are to 
live in the houses, and the concrete blocks which go into the construc- 
tion of the buildings are made by a hand-operated machine loaned 
to the builders by the government. ‘The worker has up to 380 years 
to repay the government loan, and supervision is furnished by the 
government to the workers during the construction period. The 
subcommittee believes that this is a sound and logical approach to 
the problem of housing in this part ol the world, and that it bears no 
relation whatever to the socialization of housing as has been charged 
In some quarters. When the 10 or more houses in a project are com- 
pleted, lots are drawn by the builders, thereby assuring that the 
workmanship in each of the homes will be of the best, inasmuch as 


no worker knows which of the homes being built will be his when 


finishes In addition, upon completion of a mutual self-help hous- 
Ing proyect the government will furnish materials and supervision 
ior ti const etion of a school, a hospital, or othe needed com- 
I nit rn Lie The program has been sO su essful that it is a 
model for other aided self-help programs throughout the Caribbean 





V. TRINIDAD 


A. BACKGROUND 


Trinidad is located close to the north coast of South Ameriea, off 
Venezuela. The island is 50 miles long and 37 miles in breadth. It 
has an area of 1,864 square miles and, together with the island of 
Tobago, has an estimated population of 618,603. Port of Spain, with 
a population of 110,000, is the largest city in the British West Indies. 
The two islands of Trinidad and Tobago were amalgamated for admin- 
istrative purposes in 1889. Both the islands are rocky and steep. In 
Trinidad three mountain ranges run from east to west, while Tobago 
is a volcanic formation and is dotted with conical hills and ridges. 
The most individual feature of the Trinidad lands¢ ape is the famous 
Pitch Lake in La Brea on the southwestern shore of the island The 
lake covers 109 acres 

Trinidad was discovered by Columbus in 1498, and claimed for 
Spain. <A century later it was visited by Sir Walter Raleigh and during 
the 17th century was raided by the Dutch and French In 1783 the 
King of opain issued a proclamation encouraging Roman Catholics of 
all nations to settle there, which caused a large influx of non-Spanish, 
and particularly French, settlers. In 17 
Britain and Spain, the island capitulated to British forces from 
Martinique, and in 1802 it was formelly ceded to Britain by the Treaty 
of Amiens. 

Trinidad IS administ« red by a governor, an executive counch, and a 
legislative council. During its overnight stay at Trinidad, the mem- 


97, during wars between 


bers of the study mission group were the guests of the present governor, 
Maj. Gen. Sir Hubert E. Rance, at Government House 

While there are no technical cooperation programs operating on the 
island, its strategic location in the south Caribbean renders Trinidad 
important in hemispheric defense plans. Under agreements nego- 
tiated in 1941, the United States obtained the use of areas on the 
island of Trinided for a period of 99 years for use as defense bases. 
The United States also operates a naval station in Trinidad. 

The subcommittee was privileged to meet and discuss matters of 
mutual interest with secretary General Eberbard F. H. de Vriendt, 
head of the Caribbean Commission. Inasmuch as the United States 
is a member of the Commission, the following data on the activities 
of the body are set forth below: 


B. CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


The Caribbean Commission is an intergovernmental organization 
composed of the Governments of France, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. It was formally established in 
1946 as an advisory and consultative body to these member govern- 
ments and the 15 territories under their administration in the Carib- 
bean area. Its primary responsibilities are to study, formulate, and 
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recommend measures which will bring economic and social advance- 
ment to the 6 million peoples of this far-reaching area. Its present 
emphasis is in the economic field, particularly (1) agricultural, forestry, 
and fisheries development; (1) industrial development; and (3) hous- 
ing. Basic education was added to these activities in 1952 at the 
request of the peoples through their representatives to the West 
Indian Conference. 

The Commission maintains a permanent headquarters in Trindad 
which services the Commission and its auxiliary bodies—the Caribbean 
Research Council and the West Indian Conference. 

The Research Council and its six research committees provide an 
opportunity for scientific and technical workers in the area to meet 
periodically to exchange views and information, to assess the needs 
of the area, and to formulate projects for the development of technical 
cooperation on a regional basis. 

The West Indian Conference is composed of political and govern- 
mental leaders of the territories, chosen according to the various 
constitutional procedures, and is directly representative of the peoples 
of the area. It has developed increasingly as an important forum for 
expression of needs and desires for economic and social betterment as 
well as political aspirations. 

The member governments cannot ignore the significance of recom- 
mendations directly emanating from the peoples through their recog- 
nized leaders. 

In addition to a natural concern for the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands, the United States has other legitimate 
interests in the area, both economic and strategic. The economic 
advancement and political stability of this area, so geographically 
close to the United States, must ever be borne in mind in the develop- 
ment and inplementation of our foreign policy. The Caribbean area 
will long remain a source of strength to the United States as a man- 
power reserve in the agricultural field, as the site of the 99-veor leased 
bases, and as the source of two essential raw materials—oil and bauxite. 

The Caribbean Commission occupies a unique position in that it is 
the only intergovernmental organization dedicated solely to the 
economic and sc. ial betterment of the 6 million peoples living in the 
Caribbean dependencies of the United States, Britarn, France, and the 
Netherlands, and is the only continuing organization which cuts across 
political and national lines. Peoples in the Caribbean dependencies 
are somewhat sophisticated politically and more than somewhat 
cynical about survevs and investigations which do not produce con- 
crete results. ‘The Commission has, over a period of years, been able 
to win the confidence, respect, and cooperation of government officials 
and politicians. Projects such as the low-cost housing program bring 
its word down to the level of the mass of the populations. 

The biennial West Indian Conference has been referred to oftenfas 
“the Parliament of the West Indies.”’ This Conference was the first 
in the history of the world where delegates were directly representative 
of peoples from non-self-governing territories. Three present gov- 
ernors in the British West Indies—Trinidad, Barbados, and the 
Leeward Islands—have served as Commissioners and have a keen 
interest in its work. 


Ww 





VI. BRITISH GUIANA 


On September 26, the study mission departed Port of Spain fol 
Georgetown, British Guiana Chere are no technical cooperatioi 
grams in effeet in British Guiana at this time, but the strategic im- 
portance of the area cannot be underestimated. In addition, all of 
the Guianas produce one or more strategic ores and metals which 
would be of vital unportance to all of the nations of the Western 


Hemisphere in the event of hostilities in the future which might 
disrupt established production and lines of supply. $8 


A. BACKGROUND 


British Guiana is the only British colony on the mainland of the 


South American Continent [t lies on the northeastern coast of the 
continent between parallels 1° and 9° north and meridians 57° and 61° 
west. It has a coasthne of about 270 miles extending almost from 


the eastern mouth of the Orinoco River to the Corentyne River, and 
is bounded on the north by the Atlantie Ocean and on the south and 
west by Brazil, on the east by Duteh Guiana (Surinam), and on the 
northwest by Venezuela It varies in depth from 540 miles on the 
western to 300 miles on the eastern side. The area of the colony ts 
approximately 83,000 square miles, or roughly the combined areas of 
England, Seotland, and Wales. It has a population of 450,000 
persons 

Sir Walter Raleigh reconnoitered the lowe Orinoco m 1595, looking 
for the legendary el Dorado The earliest permanent settlements on 
the coastline between the Amazon and Orinoco Rivers were established 


by the Duteh and British in the early 17th century. The various 
settlements changed hands several times, and what is now British 
Guiana was ceded to Britain by Holland in 1814 At that time it 
consisted of two separate colonies, Demerara and Berbice. These 
were unified as a sinele col ny of British Guiana tn 183] 

The present constitution provides for a governor, a bicameral legis- 
lature consisting of a lower chamber, the house of assembly, and a 
revisionary upper chamber, the state council, with members nomi- 
nated by the governor. The executive council is compesed of the 
vovernor, 3 ex-officio members member elected by and from the 


state council, and 6 members of the house of assembly eleeted from 
amone their number. The present governor of British Guiana, and 
host to the study mission during its I-da Stay rh thre OLOTL Sil 


Alfred Savage 


I ECENT VEN 
The recenl pol tical history of British ¢ ana has been 1 
a series of disturbances which culminated on October 9 ) 1) the 
dissolution by thre British Crove ment ol iY ut ( oO 
the suspension ol the constitution | hese ! tf n by 


sritish Government several eeKs alter t! : Ot I Studav I SSO! 
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While a strike was in effect among sugar workers and considerable 
tension had devi loped, ther were no untoward incidents during the 
period of time the group was in British Guiana. 

While it is always difficult to determine at what point extreme 
nationalism merges with Communist influence, it is reasonable to 
state that a considerable measure of Communist infiltration into 
government has occurred in British Guiana. Several of the leaders 
in agitation are self-professed Communists, while there is considerable 
evidence to sustain the allegation that others are either themselves 
members of the Communist Party or so greatly in sympathy with 
the aims and goals of the conspiracy that any distinction between 
them and party members is academic. 

His Excell ney, Governor Savage, was most hospitable in his role 
of host to the study mission, 
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VII. SURINAM (DUTCH GUIANA) 
A. BACKGROUND 


Surinam, or Netherlands Guiana, is a territory of the Netherlands. 
It is situated on the northeastern coast of South America, and is 
bounded on the north by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by Brazil, 
on the east by French Guiana, and on the west by British Guiana. 
Surinam has an area of 54,300 square miles. 

The present population of Surinam is approximately 200,000, con- 
sisting of Creoles (Negroes and their mixtures with Europeans), In- 
dians (from India), Javanese, Chinese, and aboriginal Indians. The 
Bush Negroes, who live in the jungles of the territory, are the 
descendants of escaped slaves. Slavery was abolished in 1863 in 
Surinam. 

Surinam ships 3 million tons of bauxite annually to the United 
States. Other exports of the territory are timber, balata, citrus fruit, 
and rice to other countries. There are no domestically manufactured 
products of importance. 

Since 1949, Surinam has had its own responsible Government of 6 
Ministers and a House of Representatives of 21 members elected by 
popular vote. 

The capital of Surinam is Paramaribo, a city of approximately 
70,000 inhabitants. 

The Netherlands Government is making investments in Surinam 
through the so-called prosperity fund. The Surinam Government 
has expressed an interest in a loan from the World Bank to finance 
the construction of a hydroelectric power station. United States aid 
had been confined to the loan of two housing experts, who were in 
Paramaribo temporarily to establish a self- help housing project. 
These two experts were assigned by the Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration (TCA) under the auspices of the Caribbean Commission. 
However, a Foreign Operations Mission was officially established in 
Surinam on April 29, 1954. The cooperative program includes studies 
of the needs for economic development and the resources which are 
available to meet these needs, formulation and continuous adoption 
of a program to help meet such needs, and projects in agriculture, 
public health, sanitation, elementary, rural and vocational education, 
transportation and distribution, housing, and such other fields 
activity as are related to the economic development of Surinam. 

Shortly after its arrival in Paramaribo, the study mission proceeded 
to the Government House, where an official weleome was extended 
by Dr. M.de Niet, Attorney General, and Acting Governor of Surinam 
during the absence of Dr. J. Klaasesz, Governor of the territory, who 
was in Holland attending a Netherlands trade exposition at the time. 
A number of Dutch and Surinam officials were present at the reception, 
and the mission was made to feel that their presence in Surinam was 
welcomed. This feeling was later borne out by the very fine coop- 
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eration oO Grove ronment officials and other Citizens 1m facilitating the 


its ol the vroup to the baunxite properties and the housing projects. 


B. BAUXITE 


Surinam ’s bauxite mines have furnished 50—/ » percent ol the United 
States total supply in the postwar period, and 80 percent of our imports 
of that mineral. Bauxite is the primary export of Surinam, and prac- 
tically the whole output goes to the United States and Canada. 


The bauxite deposits in Surinam are of a very high grade. For every 
t tons of ore mined from the open pits, a ton of aluminum is fabricated. 
The Minne operations are located close to water transportation 
facilities, and the study mission had an excellent opportunity to 
observe the several steps involved in the mining, transportation, 
drying, and loading of the bauxite ores. Present operations are 
bye Ine ¢ arried on in 2 large mines: one conducted by a subsidiary of the 
Aluminum Corporation of America and the other by a Dutch concern, 
Billiton Co. The hich orade bauxite ore is being extracted on an 
around-the-clock schedule. The ore deposits which are presently 
being worked lie relatively close to the surface, requiring only the 
removal of a topsoil overload which varies to a depth of 90 feet. 
Exploration for hew deposits Is being pressed, and the study mission 
was informed that valuable de posits presently known would insure an 
adequate supply of bauxite ore for the predictable future. The vital 
role played by Surinam’s bauxite in the hemispheric defense of the 
(mericas is too obvious to require further elaboration at this point. 


( AIDED SELF-HELP HOUSING 


The study mission had an opportunity to observe in Surinam 
another interesting example of aided self-help housing. The pro- 
gram is very similar to that which is being carried forward in 
Puerto Rico, although the cost of the houses in Paramaribo is ap- 
proximately $1,500, and contract for repayment of the Government 


loan is Over a 2O-vear period Some 90 of the units are bye ing’ con- 
structed by the workers who will later occupy them. In an area 
of the world where much of the housing is of a type far below sub- 
est! i ee St ae ws a 
Standard, the sociological implications Of a program OF this kind can- 
not be minimized. A house built and owned by a worker represents 
a& very s iostantinai st hk hh his COUNLTY and Its welfare. He will be 
less prone to heed the werds of the demagoe er succumb to the 


inflammatory agitation of the Communist agent if he and his family 


are secure in the possession of their own personal living accommoda- 
tions he units whi h the study Troup obs rved in the aided self 
help housing projects, are individual houses, not on a mass-construc- 
tion ap riment tvpe The development ot a new and vital colM- 
munity spirit is a natural outgrowth of such a community endeavor, 
as is p rsonified by the workers 1n the il led self help pl jects, and 
evidences of personal application and mutual cooperation were quite 


t 


clear to members of the mission 
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Vill. FRENCH GUIANA 
A. BACKGROUND 


French Guiana is situated on the northeast coast of South America, 
approximately 4° north of the Equator. It is bounded by Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) to the west and by Brazil to the east and south. 
Its northern boundary is approximately 200 miles of Atlantic coastline. 
The territory extends about 300 miles from north to south and has 
an area of 34,740 square miles, approximately the size of the State 
of Indiana. 

. Topograph Y 

The country is divided topographically into a coastal lowland, a 
thickly timbered hinterland, and the mountains to the south forming 
the boundary with Brazil. The coastal lowland is a strip about 30 
miles deep with savannah vegetation. Behind this is the territory of 
Inini, which is a heavily forested plateau broken by many valleys and 
rivers. Some of the rivers are quite large and are the chief means 
of communication in this undeveloped region, although navigation is 
seriously hindered by falls and rapids. The mountains to the south 
rise to a maximum of about 2,700 feet. 


2, Climate 


The climate is what one would expect from the location: high tem- 
perature, high humidity, and excessive rainfall (130 to 170 inches per 


year with rain falling on 160 to 175 days during the year). 
o. Population 

The population of French Guiana is estimated to be about 30,000. 
Kxact figures are difficult to determine, since the territory of Inini 
(the forested plateau which covers most of the area of French Guiana) 
is sparsely populated with Indians, Bush Negroes, and gold seekers 
whose numbers are difficult to ascertain. The Department of French 
Guiana, which lies within the coastal lowland described above, has 
a population of about 22,000, although this figure has been subject 
to considerable fluctuation due to the repatriation of prisoners as a 
result of the closing of most of the penal settlements, including Devil’s 
Island, in 1949. These numbered about 11,000 in 1946 and _ this 
number has since been reduced to less than 1,000. Of the estimated 
22,000 in the coastal area over half live in the principal city of Cayenne. 
In the coastal region the population is predominantly Negro. 

The former Colony of French Guiana and the Penal Colony (abol- 
ished in 1949) were made a “department” of metropolitan France 
under the Constitution of the Fourth Republic in 1946. The “depart- 
ment’? does not include Inini, which does not have departmental 
status, but which is under the authority of the prefecture at Cayenne. 
As a “department’’, French Guiana elects representatives to the 
National Assembly in Paris 
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f Agriculture 
Since slavery was abolished in French Guiana prior to the middl 

the 19th century, agriculture has steadily declined to its present very 
low level. According to recent estimates, only 12 or 13 square miles 
of land are under cultivation and the livestock population totals only 
about 400 head. The lack of an effective labor force has been the 
crippling factor, since the land is potentially able to support a con- 
siderable variety of agricultural activities. The convict population 
never proved to be the answer to the labor shortage and was never of 
great importance except in mining. Most of the agricultural produc- 
tion of the area is consumed domestically but is not of sufficient volume 
to avoid importation of foodstuffs. The timber resources are vast but 
undeveloped and are a potential source of considerable wealth. A 
variety of very expensive hardwoods are indigenous to the area but 
the lack of transportation and communications, as well as of labor, 
has made their exploitation impossible. Port facilities, even in 
Cayenne, are almost completely lacking. 


5. Mining 


Mining is the greatest economic activity of the region and has been 
chiefly concentrated on gold, which is extracted by placer methods. 
Gold has in recent times accounted for one-third to two-thirds of the 
total value of exports. Other minerals are present in French Guiana, 
including bauxite, silver, iron, copper, lead, mercury, phosphates, 
platinum, diamonds, and marble, but none of these has been mined 
economically to this time 


B. POSSIBLE IMPROVEMENTS 


The relatively advanced conditions in neighboring Surinam and 
British Guiana suggest that French Guiana’s backwardness would 
respond to a svstematic program of internal improvements The 
bettering of health conditions by improved sanitation and diet would 
doubtless increase the effectiveness of the present population and en- 
courage immigration, which has been virtually at a standstill because 
of the colony’s reputation as a penal settlement 

The building of dock, transportation, and communication facilities 
would greatly enhance economic opportunities and further attract 
laborers and technicians from other parts of the world as well 
priv: ite capital. 

The plan of reequipment for Guiana, drawn up in connection with 
the Monnet plan, envisages improvements of this nature, some of 
which are already underway. Increased immigration has been 
planned and within the last few*vears a hi andpicked group of families 
of displ: ced persons has arrived whic h is being given eve ry assistance 
by the French authorities with the hope that their success would 
encourage further immigration. Because of her many postwar eco- 
nomic problems, France has had great difficulty in carrying out 
projects of this kind even though their urgent need is fully recognized 
locally. 

The subcommittee arrived in Cayenne, French Guiana, on Septem- 
ber 29. The group was met by the personal representative of the 
Prefect, M. Robert Vignon, and was taken directly to the Govern- 
ment House where Mr. Woodward and Congressman Jackson were 
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3 « I the overn if i Phe United States has no technical 
ooperation progral n French Guiana, but the Foreign Operation 
Ld nistration SSIStIN t French Government in the traimuing 
Ol I ber of nationals « that country who are given specialized 
courses in Puerto Rico designed to equip them on their return home 
with needed skills and 1 hnical competence in. varied fields \s 
ha ween indicated above, the possibilities for the development of 
Kren bh Guiana nusual The country is rich ip natural resources 
and only the lack of adequate transportation and communications 
ha slowed exploitation and exploration Gaiven a few primary facih 
ties, 1 Is quite possible that the entire area, presently so greatly 


underpopulated, could care tol the human needs of many additional 


thousands of persons 





IX. BRAZIL 


The study mission departed Cavenne on Septembe O for Be 
State of Para, Brazil, which city lies at the m fh ol the m Liest 
waters he Amazon 
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lined and establish das rapidly as plant eat al became availa rl 
From 1942 to 1944. extensive j ngle coll ms ¢ Hevea material of 
many species in numerous areas of the Basin were colle 
These selections were established at Belem and at Belterra plantation 
of the Ford Co., and ere t Lee for their resistant to South Am«e ean 
leaf blight (Dothidella ule Resistant material was then selected for 
multiplicatic ,and further peri ital sé eld lantin nna ior 
subsequent breeding programs 

From 1942 to 1944 large-scale programs of hand pollinations 
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Ing program consisted of crossing the high-yielding but disease- 
susceptible far eastern clones with local resistant but low-yielding 
material in an attempt to obtain progenies which would combine 
factors for disease resistance with high Vie ld Hundreds of thousands 


of crosses were made. The progenies which resulted from these 
crosses were shipped to the IAN ut Belem for planting and later 
testing for disease resistance Resistant selections were then multi- 


plied and established in experimental areas for subsequent testing of 
their yield potential under local conditions. Many of the better 
selections from the early crosses have now been distributed widely 
in Latin Ameriea. In cooperation with the IAN, a large breeding 
program has been conducted each year since 1942. This work is 
now being done at Belterra 

Since January 1946, when the Brazilian Government purchased 
the Ford rubber plantations Fordlandia and Belterra), an increasing 
amount of the cooperative rubber research and experimental work 
with the TAN has been conducted at Belterra The LAN operates 

| 


the two plantations as a substation arge experimental plantings 


have been established. Huge multiplication nurseries are maintained 
so that the LAN is able to supply budwood of the best clones to all 
persons interested in planting rubber Special disease-resistance 


testing nurseries are used to test the progenies resulting from each 
years cross-pollination program 

Numerous distributions of planting material from the Belem 
nurseries to other countries were made during the period 1945-49 

By 1951 the inauguration of the point 4 program, and the rapidly 
increasing demand for rubber for Brazil’s expanding economy, had 
combined to provide the necessary incentive for an expansion of the 
cooperative rubber research program. Brazil requested the United 
States Department of Agriculture to provide additional field teeh- 
nicians to assist in the research and development programs. Interest 
in planting rubber had been very limited up to this time but now 
interest increased to such an extent that other sections of Brazil, 
outside the Amazon Basin, asked to participate mM the cooperative 
program. 

The LAN is supplying all the planting materials required for the 
small farm planting programs in the Amazon Valley. The principal 
cooperators in the valley are the Banco Credito da Amazonia, the 
Federal Territory ol Amapa, and the State extension services The 
bank and the territory are financing the rubber-planting activities 


of numerous small farmers. To others they are only providing tech- 
nical guidance through their fieldmen. Seven thousand five hundred 
acres have already been planted and in 1954 it is estimated that mor 
than 10,000 acres additional will be planted Distance and lack of 
adequate transportation make it exceedingly difficult to follow plant- 


ing activities as frequently as might be desired 


Nurseries, multiplication gardens, and the first experimental plant- 
ings have been established at the Una substation, fazenda Victoria, 
fazenda Mucambo, and at Urueuea with material received from the 
IAN, Haiti, and Costa Rica During 1953 a total of 240 hectares of 
field plantings of budded material was established by the various 
COO PE rators Kor 1954 an estimated 1,130 he tares of Hevea will be 
planted in the state of Bahia. The program is still somewhat limited 


because of a shortage of suitable planting material However. this 
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situation will be alleviated by 1954 when budwood is available from 
the new budwood multiplication gardens established during the 
current year. 

Dr. Felisberto C. de Camargo, director of the Servicio National 
de Pésquisis Agronomicas, of the Ministry of Agriculture; has recently 
established a rubber nursery outside Rio de Janeiro. It is his inten 
tion to establish a clone museum in this disease-free area, and possibly 
supply budwood or other planting materials to cooperators in the south 
of Brazil, mainly in the hot subtropical coastal areas. 

The State of Sdo Paulo has undertaken a rubber planting program 
This is being directed by the Instituto Agronomico Campinas, and 
the United States is supplving assistance to research and planting 
programs. Nurseries have been established at Campinas, Ubatuba, 
Caraguatatuba, and Santos. Campinas is establishing Hevea breed- 
ing gardens on station property. In 1952 a shipment of Liberian 
clonal seed was received from the Firestone rubber plantations in 
Liberia. Since South American leaf blight does not occur in the 
State of Sio Paulo at the present time, this material can be planted 
in the field without budding. No resistant crown is required for 
these trees as long as no disease is present. It is expected that all 
25,000 of these seedlings will be planted out in many small farm 
areas under the supervision of the Instituto at Campinas. The 
smallest plantings will be 2 hectares. The necessary technical assist- 
ance and guidance to this interesting program will continue to be 
provided. The State of Séo Paulo is the most southerly point in 
Latin America where an attempt is being made to plant Hevea rubber 

An integrated program involving all field technicians, the LAN 
(Instituto Agronomico do Norte (north)), the [AL (Instituto Agrono- 
mico do Leste (east)), and the other cooperating agencies in Brazil, is 
now a reality. Effective liaison with the programs in other countries 
is maintained and exchanges of rubber plant materials are made 
whenever necessary or desirable to further the sound « xpansion of the 
planting program in any one of them. 

While pure research and intensive experimental field work is still 
very necessary for the best interests of the cooperative rubber pro- 


gram, the development phase of the program is receiving an increasing 
amount of attention as various problems are overcome 

On the afternoon of their arrival in Belem, the study mission was 
privileged to visit the extensive laboratories and plant nurseries of 
the rubber experimentation station (Instituto Agronomico do Norte) 
the activities of which have been described in detail heretofore. In 
company with United States and Brazilian technical experts, the 
group toured the laboratories where experimentation Is proceeding 
toward the improvement of methods and techniques of rubber smok- 
ing, determinations of adaptabilitv of disease-resistant strains to 
certain areas of the country, and the development of technical informa- 
tion which is in turn passed along to rubber growers throughout 
Brazil Following the visit to the laboratories, the eroup toured the 
rubber nurseries and had an opportunity to witness the several steps 
involved in budding of the trees and the drawing off of the rubber 
product in its liquid state. 

Upon its return from the agricultural station the group paid a 
courtes\ call on the Governor of the State of Para, His Excellency 
Alexandre Zacarias de Assumecao 
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fever, and other endemic d wses Since the institution of the COOP- 
rative project in he lth malaria has been completel: eradicated and 
no cases of yellow fever are to be found in or near the village 
Venereal dise: e and vaws have been almost ( ympletely eradicated 
and the known cases of leprosy are isolated and under treatment 
hi ntroduction ol wae q late supplies Ot aNntibLlotics and other phar- 
aceutical products has contributed materially to an increase in life 
cpectaney and has lowered the infant mortality rate in the area to 
L point where it compares favorably with towns of the same size in 
mo! I ) ( on SESP ha ho limited its activities to the 
mat tream of the (mazon, but has « tablished nun ber of hos- 


pitals, health centers, and clinics on the major tributaries of the river 
When one takes into consideration the appalling conditions of public 
health and sanitation which have combined with climatic conditions 
to render many portions of the Amazon Basin almost uninhabitable 

the past the results already achieved ar especially noteworthy 

(At Abaetetuba the subcommittee had an opportunity to see the 
physi i properties ol a potable watlel supply system which has been 
installed by the technical cooperation teams. For the first time in 
history the water consumed by the inhabitants of the town is no longer 
drawn from the muddy Amazon itself, but is pumped instead from 
deep wells, and piped through a modern system to central distribution 
point At the time of the visit of the study group to Abaetetuba, 
water had been piped to 156 houses. Materials for the construction 
of suitable outhouses had been made available to the people of the 
village, and health Inspectors and visiting nurses make regular rounds 
to insure that facilities are properly installed and that publie health 
and sanitation regulations are enforced, Prenatal and postnatal eare 
is furnished by the health center, and a demonstration service 1s pro- 
vided in the clinic for the instruction of pregnant and nursing mothers. 

While Abaetetuba was the only village visited by the study mission, 
we were told that scores of like facilities are operating today in even 
the most remote areas of Brazil 


(osts 


In the administration of the technical cooperation effort in Brazil, 
the ratio of costs as between the United States and the Government 
of Brazil reflects a decided downward trend in the ratio of United 
States contributions and an increasing upward trend in the appropria- 
tions made by the Brazilian Government. The financial statement 
from 1942 to, and including, 1953 is as follows: 
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Out of the total dollar cost to the United States of $9,315,000, the 


employment of technical and other assistants 


$3,.234,488.22, as detailed below. 
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Presented graphically, the ratio of costs and the gradual transference 
of responsibility for the conduct of the health program is represented 


in figures 2 and 3. 
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) (; eral obser ations 


All of the physical installations observed bv the study mission mM 
Belem and Abaetetuba were suitably marked to indicate that they 
were cooperative projects between Brazil and the United States 
Again the study mission was impressed by the friendly warmth of 


thre grreeting extended to us bv the Brazilians, eESpe’ intly 1) and heal 


I areas where health and sanitation projects were mn Operation 
Human pain is fundamental and universal language, and it is 
believed that the programs which extend to the verv lowest levels 


© bring relief and cure are the programs which reflect the greatest 


measure of return in gratitude and friendship. Although language 
barriers make it difficult to assess practical results in conversations 
vith those who have been the beneficiaries of the program except 


through the medium of translation, the mission gained a definite 


impression that the people of Abaetetuba knew that a measure of 
thr ir new tite was al le to thr HSSISTANC! ven t hye m bv thre lI neighbor 5 
from the north 
ID SA PATILO 
The city of Sao Paulo is the imdustrial heart of Brazil. It 1s also 


the nation’s largest metropolis numberme an estimated 2,610,000 
persons ln the eitv of Sado Paulo there are approximately 2 500 
United States nationals, and the United States Chamber of Commerce 


In that citv with its 1,060 members is one of the largest American 


MUS! ess groups outside of this country sao Paul lies approximately 
)() sir-miles southwest of Rio de Janeiro, and 0 air-miles mland 
from the Atlant port of Santos S40 Paulo comprises the greatest 


ndustrial concentration in Latin America, with some 25,000 establish 


ts throughout the State The principal ndustries of Sao Paulo 
L¢ xtiles food processing, ceramics, class, che micals, pharmaceuti- 
al metallurgical. and automobile assembly The estimated direct 
It State mvestments in the State of Sao Paulo total approxi- 
mately $425 million or between 50 and 60 pe: it of all United States 


stiments in Brazil While the study mission had only a few hours 


! 4 ! fr 4 ‘ ] 
8 il Cil and View Ut) CV ié Ces Ol ts spectaculal 
erowth tadid have an opportuni to attend a brefine condueted by 
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Approximately 3,000 students attend classes which are conducted tn 
the Institute, and which feature English classes for Brazilians and 
classes in Portuguese for United States citizens The activities of the 
Brazil-United States Institute have had a wide acceptance from the 
people of Rio de Janeiro, and the group is presently embarked upon 
Pa project for the construction of new and enlarged quarters {|| 
members of the present board of directors have been in the United 
States on scholarships and the subcommittee was urged to lend any 
assistance possible in the extension of the scholarship program 
Three United States nationals are presently teaching at the Institute 
and the hope was expressed by board members that two more teachers 
could be provided from some source 1); Jose Salles de Oliverra 
Coutinho, president wf the Institute, has written an interest ne and 


comprehensive history of the Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos which 
will be found in this report as appendix D, 


F. MEETINGS WITH UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVI 


Following the visit to the Institute the study mission, together with 
Ambassador Kemper and other officials of the United States Embassy 
were guests at a luncheon given by the American Chamber of Com 
merece of Rio de Janeiro in honor of Mr. Jackson Previous to the 
luncheon meeting a discussion was had with the board of directors of 
the chamber of commerce relative to re it ral probl ms attendant on 


the investment of private capital in Brazil Following the luncheon 
meeting Congressman Jackson addressed the vsroup on the technical 


cooperation program and other matters 


G. GENERAL OBSERVATION 


Although the report on technical cooperation in Brazil has stresse« 
the health and sanitation projects, the entire program is on a much 
ereater scale While the subcommittee obviously could not devote 
sufficient time while in Brazil to a comprehensive study of the many 
projects in education, natural resources and laber, transpertation 
public administration, and the effective werk of the joint commission, 
all of these projects are moving forward en schedule and are in varving 
degrees succeeding in improving and strengthening these areas of 
primary concern. The emphasis which has been placed on health 
and sanitation in this repert is in no wav intended to minimize either 
the importance of the other projects or the excellent work which 
is being done by the United States nationals and their Brazilian 
counterperts m those areas 

On October 6 the study mission departed Rio de Janeiro for Monte 
video, Uruguay, arriving there at 10:55 a. m. on the same date 








X. URUGUAY 


pon the arrival of the mission at Carrasco Airport, Montevideo, it 
was met by a delegation headed hy the United States Ambassador, 
Edward L. Roddan, and Dr. Grunwaldt Cuestas, Director of Protocol] 
of the I I iguavan Foreign ( yfTi« eC, LOG ther with membe rs of the Embassy 
and Foreign Office staffs. The mission proceeded directly to a briefing 
session at the Embassy chancery and in the late afternoon paid an 
official call on the National Assembly of Uruguay. The welcome 
of the Assembly was given by Dr. Jose A. Quadros, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, Chamber of Deputies, who acted as host 


and spokesman for the legislators 


A BACKGROUND 


Uruguay, consisting of 72,153 square miles, is slightly larger than 


North Dakota, and is the smallest country in area in South America 
The population is estimated to be about 2,400,000, and the literacy 
rate of SO percent is one of the highest in Latm-America. The peopl 
of Uruguay are intensely and properly proud of the high order of 
democratic processes which have been developed in their republic 
and every effort was made by Government officials and citizens alike 
to facilitate the work of the study group in that country 


B PECHNICAL COOPERATION 


Technical cooperation IS being carried out in the following fields 
S$ Health and sanitation 


The cooperative program in the field of health began in November 
1943. Uruguay has developed a rather comprehensive program of 
curative medicine, including the operation of hospitals and clinies in 


each department of the country. The emphasis, therefore; of the 
cooperative health program was and is in the field of preventive 
services. A contribution of substantial importance was the initiation 


and financing of a University School of Nursing which graduated 
its first class of 21 well-trained girls in May 1953. In the same 
month the school was turned over to the National Government 
for operation and ceased to be a Servicio project—in accordance with 
the philosophy of the technical cooperation program. Five demonstra- 
tion health centers, the first in Uruguay, are showing the advantages of 
preventive medical services in the fields of maternal and child health, 
the control of tuberculosis and venereal diseases, health edueation for 
the public and control of the sanitary environment. 


2. Census a d economin statistics 


Since January 1953, technical assistance in the field of economic 
statistics, including planning for a population and housing census, is 
being rendered through the services of a United States consultant 
Uruguay has made $4,000 available for incidental expenses in connec- 


> 


os 
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tion with this program. The Uruguayan Congress authorized the 
creation of a statistical advisory board and provided funds in its 1953 


budget for the taking of a population census The last census was 
taken in 1908 Estimates of population vary from 1.800.000 to 


3.800.000. 
&. Industrial satety 

Since May 1953, technical assistance has been given to Uruguay in 
industrial safety through a United States consultant. Uruguayan 
personnel is being trained, safety courses are being prepared, and rules 
and regulations for safety in industry are also being prepared unde 
existing laws. In carrying out this program the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment contributes with office space, clerical help, and transportation 


‘ 
when necessary. 


Puhlie administratio? 


Technical assistance in public administration is being rendered to the 
Interministerial Commission on Public Purchasing, in purchasing, and 
to the Ministry of Public Health, in purchasing, supply, and ware- 
housing. Requests have also been received from several Government 
agencies in improving personnel systems. Training in budgeting, 
personnel, and supply has been initiated 
bd. Agi iculture and livestock 


The cooperative agreement tor technical assistance in agriculture 
and livestock was executed in March 1951 but, inasmuch as the agree- 
ment has not vet been ratified by Parliament, no active projects in this 
field have been undertake nh 
6. Other programs 


Interest has been manifested by Government agencies in an indus- 
trial productivity program, housing, and a project for the elimination 
and determination of unhealthy conditions in industry. 

The attitude of the Government, autonomous public agencies, and 
the public toward technical assistance programs in Uruguay is satis- 
factory. This attitude is not only reflected in press articles and 
editorials but in the statements of Government officials on formal and 
informal occasions and in their daily contacts with FOA technical 
personnel. 

The ratio of Uruguay’s contribution to the Servicio programs in 
health and sanitation has been maintained at $5 to $1. In addition 
to cash, contributions in kind such as buildings, office space and facili- 
ties, local travel and personnel aid are furnished by Uruguay. Rati- 
fication by the Uruguayan Legislature of the basic technical assistance 
agreement, signed March 15, 1951, is still pending. 
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XI. ARGENTINA 


hi tudy miussion arrived 1D Buenos Aires, the capital clly ol the 
Argentine Republi on October 7, and was creeted at the airport by 
United States embassy officials and representatives of the Argentine 
Foreign Office 
Buenos Aires is the ninth largest city in the world and the third 
la t metropolis in the Western Hemisphere, with a population of 
014,429 Argentina’s total population Is 18,056,000 The country 
cond largest in Latin America and covers an area roughly 
to all of the United States east of the Mississippi River 
technical 


equivatient 

(Argentina has made no requests of this country for 
ation projects, but the study mission utilized the short period 
of time available in Buenos Aires to pay courtesy calls on the Foreign 
Minister, Jeronimo Remorino, and to visit the Chamber of Deputies 


CoopdDe! 


at the invitation of the lecislators. 
Mi AY kson addressed n luncheon meeting riven by the Ame rican 
Chamber of Commerce and, on October 9 the study mission departed 


Buenos Aires for Santiago, Chile. 





XII. CHILE 


On October 9 the study mission arrived in the capital city of 
Santiago, Chile, at 12:55 p. m. The mission was greeted at thi 
airport by Chargé d’Affaires Carlos Hall and representatives of th 
United States Embassy and the Chilean Fore m Other Courtesy 
calls were paid upon Presid nt Carlos Ih). he del ( avmMpo hal Kor 
Minister Oscar Fenner Marin on the afternoon of the same dav \ 


press conference was held bv Mr. Jackson at the Embassv ( 
and in the evening Mr. Jackson was the ruest Of honor at a recepti 
given by Foreign Minister Fenner 


\ HUACHIPATO 


On the following day the study mission flew to Huachipato, Chile, 
site of a new steel mill and rolling plant, the financing for which 
was done in part by the export li port Bank and in part by Chilean 
private capital. The plant, the largest of its kind in Latin Ame 
represents a revolutionary endeavor and the study mission was much 
impressed by the tour of the facility Most of the raw materials 
necessary for the operation of the mill and plant are available In 
Chile, with iron ore coming from El Tofo and La Serena, limestone 


from Isla Guarello, and dolomite from El Maul The assets of the 
operating company in 1952 amounted to $107,850,492.90 In that 
vear steel ingot production was 242,591 tons, exceeding the 1951 figures 
by 64.273 tons, or 36 percent Durie 1952 the output of finished 
products—plate mill, merchant mill, and pipe mill—reached 181,000 
tons, an increase of 39 percent. While figures on exports for 1953 
are not available at the moment, thi Huachipato plant exported 
$7 300,000 worth of its products during 1952 Argentina, the prin ipal 


customer, purchased products valued at about $5 million 

While the Huachipato plant | 
gram of technical cooperation, t 
an opportunity to see this considerable addition to the economy of 
the country. More than 5,000 Chilean nationals are presently em- 
ployed in the operation, and a considerable program of housing is 
being pressed in the near vicinity of the plant operations 

The administrative and technical direction of the plant is carried on 
by the United States and other nationals, but a program of inservice 
training is in effect, looking to the gradual assumption of additional 
technical and managerial duties by Chilean engineers and technicians 


in no wav connected with the pro- 


ie study mission meml 


| 


! 
CTS We leomed 


B. TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


Since 1943 the Institute of Inter-American Affairs has been engaged 
in an effective program of assisting Chile in the field of health and 
sanitation. The work accomplished has been truly cooperative, with 
the Chilean Government providing the greater part of the funds 
(fiseal year 1953: United States, $1,180,000; Chile, $2,800,000). The 


4:5 
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ovement OF sanitation tas been i primary target ana hy is resulted 


the construction of 359 kilometers of sewers. 3 sewage disposal 


plants, and the provision of wells and water supply systems for small 
owns. Th maining funds have gone into the construction of five 

alth centers, studies in soil conservation, artificial insemination, and 
proye 14 tive Improvement of crops Since the inability of Chile to 
proc Leg nl S| pic ol food is ua basic eCCONOMILC problem the 
ericultural program is now of primary interest, although the health 
and sanitation work continues undiminished Additional projects 
are underway to increase the productivity of small industry, improve 


low-cost housing, and provide assistance in public viministration 


( COPPER 


As the word rubber brings to mind the great Amazonian plantations 


30 CLORS thie WOrd CODPelr connots Chile Inasm eh us the economy ot 


Chile and the position of that country in terms of international trade 
and balances of pavinent is ¢ losely related to the production and sale 
ol copper in the world markets, it is believed that a further detailed 
exposition of this subject would be of interest in this report The 
study of Chilean copper production and its relation to other world 
1 be found as appendix F to this report 


! 
prod cers WIl 





XIll. PERI 
GENERAL ORSERVATION 


The study mission arrived at Limatambo Airport Lima I< 
from Santiago, Chile, on Sunday, October | Deputy Chief o 
Mission John P. Davies and embers of the Embassy staff greet 
the group on arrival 


Mondav,. October 12. was a holidav. but offices ol the 1 


States mission were at the Embassy chancery at 9 a.m. for tl pu 
pose of briefing the visiting group on economic, political, and : t: 
matters. Following the briefing session, Mr. Jackson, accou panies 


by Mr. Davies and others, proceeded to the Christopher Columbus 
Monument on one of Lima’s main thorot rhiares, wie 
laid in memory of the great captaim and n 


The mission depart d for La Pa Bolin tI following mo 
and returned to Lima from La Paz on Octob 15 Nir. Jackse 
addressed thi American SOCLET that evelne hal the! Vas 
eeneral discussion with members of the United States business co 


munity on problems of mutus! interest, with particular reference 
thre program of technical assistance It sl l be stated at this pou 


that without exception the United Stat business representatives 


abroad expressed themselves in strong support of the cooperative 
program as it is presently being conducted throughout Latin Ameri 
Some sugeestions were offe: ll eral ¢ he | S rr 
and constructive eriticism we all ted at sevel ( i Op 
In general, however, it can be said that United St S CItizel sident 
in the Republics view technical coopernti vith high favor 
not only its continuation, but expension of meritorious programs 
projects The Iniversaity ot this xpres ! S ht 
belief that technical ec peration furnishes ri tent m ] 
the lending of assistance which dignifies both 4 l 

On October 16 the study mission. in compat with United States 
technical cooperation officials, motored south from Lima to 
a new agricultural project’ neal he Ss Juan Rive n the vi 
of Pisco. The unusual nature of the enterprise and tl ter 
value of the completed project render the trip one of tl 
interesting made during the course of the | v1 

Peru, except fer its coastal valleys, 1 Vy ces ( cs 
coast For miles at a stretch nothing n | reat sand dunes 
and flat, infertile soil Water is at a premium, but { Lisavahnarbir 
the desert lit rally blossoms 

The technical coopera lon progra has be rticularly successful 
in Peru, due in large part to the natura! resou of the 
equal part to splendid coor ation by li | SU! l 
establishment and operatic ot the ser\ s e program in le! 


which will be detailed at greater length hereafter, is diversif 
productive 
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Might thousand acres of arid land have been allocated by the govern- 
ment to 200 farmers. The nearest source of water is the Rio Chico, 
ch of tl larger San Juan, located veral miles from the project 

roblem Of transportin the water to thr proyect vas complheat dl 

, Oo Se] a af le hetwe thy land to hy irrigated 

} ngvineerimMne plans were drafted by United States te hice al experts 
ror a tunnel] thro ioh th considerable hill mass, and for a canal for 
the further transport of the river water to the project. The most 
Inique aspect of the unde rtaking is the provision whereby those who 


project when the water becomes available 
ary labor Without previous training and 
no specialized skills, the farmers, under the direction of United 


States and Peruvian techni ians, have completed the tunnel and are 


ire to be landholders in the 


mtributine thr necess 


nearing con ple tion on the canal All of the work has been done by 
hand, and the final delivery of the water to the farmers’ land will 
constitute a great tribute to the determination of the workers and 
the skill of the technicians. The study group was greatly impressed 
by the friendly greeting accorded it by the Peruvian w rkers alone 


the canal and at the tunnel operation 


Peru is fortunate in having a generally well-diversified economy 
and is not dependent on only one or a few export commodities. Even 
though Peru’s role as a supplier of strategic materials has been declin- 
ing? in past vears, it is stillan important source of lead, zinc, vanadium, 
bismuth cotton a 


Since the Odria administration came to power 11 1948, Peru has 


lopted a number of economi ind finance ial reforms aimed il freeing 
the economy from government controls and fostering development 
hrough private enterprise. The Klein (Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce in Hoover administration) mission, an economic and 


finanelal advisory group under contract to Peru, Has been Wstru- 
mental in obtaining adoption of manv of these reforms, but due credit 


must ay elven President Odria Lol his political cou 


age In approving 
the reforms at a time when most other Latin American countries are 
lowing Opposite courses 

Peru has abolished foreign exchange and most import controls, 
balanced Government budgets, and utilized indirect controls on credit 
and monetary expansion \ new mining code adopted in 1950 has 


} 


made mining ventures attractive and private investments have in- 


1 notabl \ new petroleum law approved in 1952 also has 
provided an attractive investment climate, and a considerable number 
lom Stic and foreign oil « panes has obtained hew exploration 

rh 


and exploitation concessions The exploitation of iron ore deposits 


CTECHSC! 


In southern Peru and the prospective investment of $160 million in 
the Toquepala (American Smelting & Refining) copper mines are 
two notable examples of new mining ventures. The Toquepala 
project has been widely anticipated and failure to proceed with it 
will bring strong repercussions in Peru 


Since the United states 1s Peru’s most Important trading partner, 
United States trade policies are a matter of serious concern to Peru, 
Proposals in our Congress for United States tariff increases on tunafish 
imports would seriously damage Peru’s nascent fishing industry and 
have been the subject of extensive and severe criticism in Peru 


Proposals for a sliding-seale tariff on lead and zine imports into the 
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United States have been viewed w th evel more alarn ry Peru, 
At a time when Peru is following a course of stimulating private 
enterprise and ostensiblv emulating the United States, the eruvian 
Government views restrictive trade proposals in the United States as 


] 9 ¥ 
elr commendable etforts 


especially damaging to th 
In the postwar period, the Per ivinn Government has obta ned only 
two foreign loans, $1.8 million for an agricultural machinery pool 
program and $2.5 million for port improvement at Callao, both from 
the International Bank for Reeonstruetion at | Development BRD 
Delay in settling its defaulted external debt, which has now been 
accomplished with United States creditors but not with the British 
has been the reason for the small amount of loans to Peru That 
country now has loan applications pending with the IBRD for irri- 


gation, livestock improvement, and highway construction projects, 
among others, but criticizes the IBRD for slowness and charges that 
the bank is acting as a bill collector for the British Peru wants and 
needs loans and will urge that the United States, through the Export 


Import Bank, provide appropriate credit facilities 


ECHNICAL COOPE! O 

United States technical assistance to Peru has been going on for 
more than 10 vears, has been extremely well accepted by Peruvians, 
and is considered a model in its field. The principal activities and 
accomplishments have been mM the ih lds Of agri lt Ire, education and 
health and sanitation with both countries contributing substantially 
to the program In fiscal vear 954 the United States will have 
spent 52,004,000) to Peru’s $2,699,000, a slight increase over fisea 
vear 1953, durme which the United States contributed some $1] 
624.000 to Peru’s $2.300.000 The amount proposed for fiscal veat 


1955 is $1.769.300 

Assistance in agriculture has touched virtually every phase from 
experiment stations to extension services, in tuding insect and disease 
control, livestock development, economic planning, engineering and 
soil conservation, management of machinery pools, and junior agri- 
cultural clubs similar to 4-H Clubs Health and sanitation assistance 
has included programs covering all phases of public health for par- 


ticular regions, countrywide programs for industrial hygiene, health 


‘ 


education, nutrition studies, and personnel training \ssistance In 
the field of education covers development of a central normal school, 
rural nuclear schools, instructional materials reorganization OL voca- 
tional schools, and improvement of teacher education 

Other activities include a rubber deve lopm nt program, assistance 
on fisheries, geological surveys, reorganization of the mint, in-service 


training grants, and a vital statistics progran 
] Publie health 

The cooperative health program conunenced its activities on uly 
14, 1942, at which time the Inter-American Cooperative Health 
Servicio was created to carry out a program ol health Improvement 1 
the Peruvian Amazon jungle (Tingo Maria) and along the northern 
coast of Peru (Chimbote This organization—called SCISP for 
short—was established, at the request of the Peruvian Government, 
by a cooperative agreement entered into between the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs (ITAA), representing the Government of the United 
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etes, and the Ministry of Public Health, representing the Republic 
of Peru The original ¢ mphasis on the health and sanitation program 
developed by the ITAA in Peru was to install medical assistance pro- 
rams and supplementary preventive medical services to workers in 
Ons hich were of strategic mportance to the United States during 


the early vears of World War I], at a time when Peru was one of the 


few remaining sources of important strategic materials such as quinine 


Lb rotenone, and minerals The basic objectives behind the 
health program, besides providing essential health facilities to the 
and north coast areas, were to assist Peru in MMproving her 
byilit 1] ly those critically searce materials and to thereby con 
ipu té nterhemispheric defens« \s the vears have passed, more 
nel more iDhasis has been given to the preventive medical aspects 
t thre ] TAM and to thre development Ot public health tramine fa 
lit 3 in the capital and im th field It has oradually assumed the 
yroader gorl which now characterizes SCISP, that is, the development 
nut lly beneficial economic and politica! relations through COOp 
tion to improve health amone the peoples of Peru 
| he cooperative health and sanitation program of Peru pro 
( cle 1 faeul eS HNOosD! ils qispensal 1) ci iL pos ur 
S l 1 fy Cy) }! el Ive »>WOrRPKCI ‘ - =‘ 
} yroductio ot ch s ite material a I bbe barbasco 
other pro ( ty rotenone eri eal 1h is ana metals such a 
OpD head AY mol Maen Vahad tungsten, and othe 
] \ tle ol t s( isP nee 5 I { } ire¢ the fOuOWIN 
1 l ral office Vas | i I if boistration ¢ rhe 
nl 
Puerto Maldonado and Cont ined population of 
: ‘ OOO | ( } 2 t Ss CO tru e” 
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P ert \ ‘ a( ‘7 } ( Oaisco Try tle 
ny ‘ these two unit Bart ey S iver to the milit: 
Puerto Maldonado to the Mini of Pubhe Health 
/] ’ | s he ts as const cted to assist in. the 
COLO! on activities being carried on by the Government of Peru 
I O It was in operation from 1944 to 1947. at which time 
\ Vy destroveqd 1 ink ei rthqu ke At the pre Cl Line 
( oO y? Cs Laer oO be | 7460 Hi tal » 
/ /] | iOS] tal was cor ted to compiement 
in ¢ nsive progran Droy I water s nad sewage disposal. 
, malaria cont rorect. Vv ch the SCISP earried out in 
C‘har } ne early 4 1‘ av, a t} OMmV ho pital n the 
Proy ( erves & population ol approximate 36,000 inhabitants 
\/ // / Tingo Maria was the rst city specifically 
or S( S|? heme ! I If a | hsce¢ \ thre 
he ned to assist in the colonization project of the 
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recruitment for staffing this Important hospital in the jungle area of 
the upper Amazon Basin 

Vedical post in Requena (Department of Loreto This medical 
post, under the jurisdiction of the Iquitos departmental office, func- 
tioned successfully until 1951, at which time the building which housed 
it was cde stroved by floods. causing medical services to be temporarily 
suspended. At the present time the SCISP is constructing a small 
hospital which will be put into operation late in 1953 

\Vledical posts in Moyobamba, Lamas, Juanjui, Rioja and Saposoa 
These 5 medical posts in the Department of San Martin, each with its 
own doctor, are serving an area with a population of approximately 
$8,500 inhabitants 

Children’s disper saries 7) [quitos Two dispensaries were installed 
1] Iq litos for the care of sick children They are located in either 
end of the city for more effective service 


Pathological survey program, Amazon area.—This program was 
earried out in collaboration with the Ministry of Public Health and 
the Lima Medical School of San Marcos University. The program 
has been discontinued 

C/ bote health center Working in close cooperation with the 


SCISP hospital in Chimbote, this health center helps to provide 
complete curative and preventive medical services to the rapidly 
crowing city of Chimbote 

Vellow-fever department in Iquitos.-At the request of the Ministry 
of Publie Health. the SCISP took charge of the vellow fever services 
in the Department of Loreto. The service was integrated into the 
departmental program to provide a better coordination of publie- 
health activities in the department 

Pingo Maria health center This health center was installed to 
allow for the rapidly expanding public health program, which until 
now had been conducted as part of the hospital services 


d | tal statistic 7 


Department f nutrition Technical and financial assistance are 
viven to the department by SCISP Under this project, a new 
laboratory has been installed fol food analyses Surveys are being 


condu ted to obtain data on food habits and composition of foods Ith 


Leprosy program in northeast Peru \t the request of the Ministry 
of Public Health, the SCISP took over the administration of the San 
Pablo Li prosarium, and also assumed responsibility for carrying out 
an intensive antileprosy Campaign mn the Departments of Loreto and 
San Alartin. A definite improvement has been achieved at the 
leprosarium, both in the physical aspects of the buildings, which have 
undergone some repair, as well as in the administration. Some new 
construction is also underway. Plans are being made for an intensive 
antileprosv campaign 
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Environmental sanitat on At the req ue st ot the \finistrv of P bli 
Health, the SCISP is initiating a program of environmental sanitatior 
including water-supply and sewage-disposal systems in areas where 
several hospitals and health centers have been established \lready 
Aa project acreement has been signed VW herein a public -health laboratory 
will be installed in Iquitos to provide laboratory services for environ- 
mental sanitation and public-health work within the entire Depart 
ment of Loreto. 

(e) Social sermee Architecture and housing During the past veat 
an architect-engineer was added to thus fiel party and tech veal 
assistance in the field is being given to the ministry in such projects 
as health centers, schools and housing areas as specili illy rt lated 


community development 


Consultants tron fed hi eal por { ‘7 L The services Oo} 1] \ \ 
technical consultants have been made available to SCISP to give 
advice in the development of specific programs. Many of thes 


technical consultants, who are assigned directly from the Washington 
D. C. offices, have made their headquarters in Lima since it is mor¢ 
centrally located for travel to other South American countries 
Therefore, this has permitted them to provide more services to Pet 
than to other countries. These services are particularly availabl 
the fields of epidemiology, industrial hygiene, and industrial hygien 
information. 

Fellowships.—Since 1942 the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
has adopted the policy of granting fellowships in the United States 
to selected physicians, nurses, and engineers of the Latin American 
Republics. Sixty-eight fellows from Peru have completed training 


at various professional] schools in the United States and have returned 


to assume important posts in SCISP units or with other governmental] 


agencies It is interesting to note that out of 36 physicians who 
received this training, only 4 mav be said to have been lost to the 
various public-health programs Of the 18 engineers, all are working 
for the Peruvian Government. Of the 6 nurses, only 1 has dropped 
out of the program, and out OLS specialists n other fields, 3 hav one 
into different pursuits 

(f) Industrial hygiene progran A program of industrial hygiene 
was developed in 1948 which is today serving the high mining at 


of central Peru, reaching probably 65 percent of the Peruvian miners 
1 { ‘ 


The department is supported entirely by funds 
Government and is administered by the SCISP. Up to the present 


time medical and engineering studies have been made in SO mining 
industries, and recommendations have been offered for the control 
of hazards to health and safety, The doctors of the department 
which now has a branch health center in La Orova, have examined 
over 6,000 workers in the course of these studies The medical staff 
has also examined another 3,000 workers who were claiming compe! 

sation for occupational diseases This group of examinations Is a 
service rendered to the labor courts that are adjudicating claims 


The department’s laboratory has accepted chemists from 


Colombia, and Brazil for trainine in industrial hygiene techniques, 
and thus has contributed to the development of programs in thos« 
countries. Industries in Peru are seeking the advice and assistance 
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SCIPA’s principal projects i 

7} { countrvwide \ ( it lexter ‘ 
offices 140 Peruvian technieal and clerteal « es funetion 
direct cooperation vith 353 area advisorv co tees Wil an or 
ized rre wbershin touehime 1.500.000 rura COLE x Is 
agriculture, home economics, nutrition, bovs’ and girls’ club work. and 
specialized aericultural scrences teake ud this project organ tion 
\ well-organized technical infor y ation sery 4 oes Wed) » Ine 
the coverage of this service 

h An econocr researelh and pl: nhl na sory department tiat 
makes cost-of-production studies, far anagerent analyses, crop 
and market reports. area econo'ric studies. and so forth. to provide 
background for sound planning, has provided thi ost adequate 


econolrTie 1 aterial available on Peru’s agricultural econo \ 
ce. A rural engineering depart rent has provided technical 
j } 1 ] } ! ] 
conservation and land renapdiitation works, In deveropirng rigation 
and drainage projects, in studying well development. and in’ well 
drilling, in the le signing ana construction Of ruratirtarm and community 
buildings, and so forth 
d. A project to provide essential agricultural facilities to farmers at 


t 


reasonable cost by using a revolving fund tha 


. t operates farm equip- 
ment for contract hire on farms whose owners are unable to capitalize 
the ownership of essential ry odern equip ent About 25.000 hectares 
of land had been cultivated yy the n achinery pools during 70,000 
hours of work for Peruvian farm owners in 1952; 


with special ny achinery for land » oving were nee ssary 1m leveling and 


30,000 hours of work 


draining. These figures added to previous vears give 98.801 hectares 
cultivated and 350,209 hours of work in cultivation, harrowing, 
leveling, and so forth 

SCIPA operates for the account of the Ministry of Agriculture two 
rice mills which belong to the Peruvian Government In 1952 they 
milled 4,000 tons of rice for a considerable number of small-farm 
operators in zones designate d by the Ministry of Agriculture, such as 
at Tumbes, where there are no other mills, and Camana where help 
is given to small producers. 

SCIPA provides pure-bred animals (between 1947 and 1949, 80,000 
baby chicks were brought by airplane from the United States; more 
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than 1,000 head of selected breeding cattle for the farms of SCIPA, 

the Ministry of Agriculture and private farmers), improved seeds, 

insecticides, and fungicides at moderate prices in those regions and to 
those farmers who cannot get these articles through normal commercial 
channels and until the latter are established. 

e. SCIPA conducts area demonstration farms under special agree- 
ments with the Peruvian Ministry of Agriculture which is interested 
In pioneering and colonizing: 

; At Neshuya, in the Amazon Basin, a pioneer development of 
17.290 acres for cattle on Granja San Jorge. of which 573 acres 
have been cleared and cultivated with imported pasture grasses 
and corn. The zebu or Brahman cattle, brought from the United 
States (Florida and Texas), and the ‘‘criollo” cattle are now in 
the preliminary stage ol production. 

At Tarapoto, on the Granja Porvenir, 622 acres in general 
farm and livestock, of which 400 acres are in production. 

At Cajamarca, on the Granja Porcén, 34,580 acres in a high 
altitude sheep farm, in order to produce meat and wool utilizing 
the “‘jaleas’’ or ‘‘punas’’ (grasslands or rangelands at altitudes 
ranging from 9,000 up to 13,000 feet) to show the best way to 
make use of the ‘‘Spunas” through modern methods. 

f. SCIPA carries out a variety of short-term emergency operations 
to supplement the activity of other agencies of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment or to meet emergency conditions. 

SCIPA’s program directly administered more than 700,000 dollars 
worth of public facilities (3 livestock quarantine stations, 6 public 
warehouses, 3 laboratories at experimental stations, 4 demonstration 
farms—1 with a school—a fish distribution and cold storage plant for 
Greater Lima, and a technical control laboratory are to be counted 
among these expenditures 

SCIPA has 1,095 boys and girls enrolled in 62 juvenile agricultural 
clubs in order to encourage them to be good farmers in the future. 

SCIPA has provided much development and assistance to the fish- 
ing industry since 1943, and takes a great deal of credit for the increase 
in potato production, for technical aid that has made possible sufficient 
production of tomatoes and citrus fruits to meet consumption require- 
ments, and for countrywide production and use of garden vegetables. 

An important aspect of SCIPA’s activities has been the stimulation 
of private investment. A few examples may be cited: 

a. As a result of SCIPA pioneering in the use of insecticides and 
fungicides, the demand for these items has increased to the point where 
two United States firms have installed mixing plants. An Argentine 
firm is now building an insecticide and fungicide mixing plant. Com- 
mercial firms in everv important agricultural center in Peru now sell 
such chemicals where none was formerly available. SCIPA created 
the market and encouraged private business to supply it. 

b. SCIPA began to develop underground water on Peru’s arid 
coast. soon private interests saw there could be profits in well drill- 
Ing and now two companies (one is United States owned) are operat- 
ing in this field. SCIPA 1s gradually withdrawing from well-drilling 
activities, in order to let private industry carry on, in the same way 
as it has withdrawn from the free distribution of victory garden seeds, 
once the Peruvians themselves saw the advantages in home gardens 
and were willing to buy seeds 
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c. When the jungle cattle ranch project was started in 1950, there 
were fewer than 200 head of cattle in the vicinity of the ranch. Now 
there are 5 or 6 times that many, excluding those brought in to stock 
the ranch. While this total is not impressive, it indicates that private 
industry is following SCIPA’s lead. Also, to pasture this number of 
cattle, farmers had to clear and plant nearly 2,000 acres of jungle land, 
a formidable task in itself. 

In August 1952, the Peruvian Government received a loan of 
US$1,300,000 (20 million soles) from the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development to enlarge its facilities in agricultural 
mechanization and to intensify the work in the ‘‘pools’’ with heavy 
machinery, which the agriculturists cannot afford to buy. The Pe- 
ruvian Government has entrusted the administration of this loan to 
SCIPA. The term of the loan is 7 years. This loan, the request 
for which was prepared by SCIPA, was received by the Peruvian 
Government through the Ministries of Agriculture, Finance, and 
Commerce. The Peruvian Embassy in Washington, D. C., was in 
charge of the business transaction, 

3. Fisheries consultative services 

The fisheries mission from the United States Department of the 
Interior acts as an advisory, surveying, planning, and training group 
It does not initiate programs nor does it carry them out. Its funetion 
is to enable the Ministry of Agriculture’s Directorate of Fish and Wild- 
life to plan and carry out as efficiently as possible the conservation 
of aquatic and wildlife resources as provided for in the budget of the 
Ministry. Members of the United States mission are assigned to 
work directly with their counte rparts in the Peruvian Directorate of 
Fish and Wildlife; their offices are integrated with directorate offices; 
and travel is invariably with directorate personnel. 

Although SCIPA contributed in 1943-44 to build a small fishing 
fleet for the Ministry of Agriculture, the consultative services of the 
United States Fish and Wildlife Service should be considered as 
actually starting in May 1949. The United States mission ever since 
has given assistance in the following projects: 

The organization of a Directorate of Fisheries and Wildlife along the 
lines of the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 

The publication of a quarterly bulletin, in Spanish, presenting 
official statistics and reports. 

A survey of the fresh waters of Peru, with recommendations for their 
development. 

The introduction of brook trout to populate small lakes and streams 
which do not contain fish. 

The building of a technological laboratory in Callao and the train- 
ing of its personnel in methods of examination and analysis of fishery 
products. 

The training of fishery biologists in methods of fishery research and 
in the preparation of collections of Peruvian aquatic animals. 

The planning of the wholesale fishery terminal constructed under 
the supervision of SCIPA engineers for the distribution of fishery 
products in the greater Lima area (population 1,000,000) 

The planning of a 75-foot fishery research vessel being constructed 
under the supervision of SCIPA engineers for the Directorate of 


Fish and Wildlife. 
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Forel \ericultural Relations, United States Department — of 
Agneculture, and the Peruvian Ministry of Agriculture ino April of 
1942 This first contract provided for th stablishment of the 
cooperative ¢ <perimental station at Tingo Maria, whose results of 
researeh work m agriculture durime the past 10 vears have reached 
most of the remote areas of the Peruvian jungle and mdirectly touched 


the activities of perhaps one-half of the area’s population 

An amendment to the Peruvian-United States Agricultural Research 
Agreement, providing for greater emphasis on production of beef 
and fiber in the jungle area and research to develop rust-resistant 
wheat varieties and increased potato production im the coastal and 
sierra regions, has been approved reeenthy 

The Lina Administrative Office operates as the central control 
point for programing, accounting, purchasing, and so forth, for the 
Tingo Maria, La Molina, and all other experimental-station projects, 
maintaining close liaison with the Peruvian Ministry of Agriculture, 
SCIPA, and other agricultural agencies for overall coordination and 
cooperation on projects 

Operating funds from all sources, that is, Peruvian Government, 
United States Government, private sources, and reimbursable re- 
ceipts, are channeled through the Lina office for accounting and 
distribution. The PCEA office tries to maintain a snall reserve for 
emereeney research studies. <A total of about $335,000 was expended 
during 1952, of which Peru contributes about $2 for each United States 
dollai 

Peruvian traimees have been given specialized on-the-job training 
as technicians; some have been sent to the United States for more 
advanced training 

a) Tingo Maria Experiment Static The Tings Maria Coopera- 
tive Experiment Station has completed more than 10 vears of intensive 








vork and technical cooperation by Peruvian and U d States tech- 
hiclans sec hhnine wil th av\ ne nh an a having more 
than 100 inches of rainfall per annun one il now find O25 & s 
of productive experimental land, a modern and complete experiment 
plant including administration buildin ( of the most compl 
chemical QLT LE iltural la ratories I SOUT \l ca dwellings tor 
some 60 technicians and skilled laborers, machine shops, a 
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( nited es ech ; pro ( ( thre | Ship ( OD 
a ploneer colonization area of a few hundred povertv-s cen perso! 
in 1942 into a thriving community of more than 20,000 self-sustaining 


peopl In 1952 


During World War II valuable experimental research work in 


sorely needed rubber Wis ay Yun lt has contributed I ch i l 
making Pet 1 self-sullicient in rubber tod: Wot - in rotenone pro- 
duc tion aided lth tl e aeve lop! ent oft a soluble rotenone concentrate 
from barbasco, which is now used commercial! 

lany species of selected industrial complementary crops were 
introduced, tested selected, ana distributed, such as rubber clones 
oil palins teakwood, rotenone-producing plant and so forth, and 


oO} food crops such as improved Dananas, citrus truits, corn, soybeans 
sorghum, and so forth, which are now in general use throughout the 
Peruvian jungle and ‘montana 

Plans of extensive kenat planting in the Tingo \faria region are 


1 1 
progressing rapidly due to the stimulus of commercial interest created 


bv the possibilities offered by the kenaf mbboning machine developed 
at the station 

The experimental station’s program to develop jungle livestock is 
being expanded in line with the January amendment to the basi 
Peruvian-United States Agricultural Research Agreement calling for 
nereased beef production. Forty head zebu « sand eight bulls 
purchased in Brazil and ship » Per \ er rucked to 


Ting ) Maria 


b) La Molina Experiment Stat La Molina Experiment Station 


was Incorporated with the PCEA act ties through the signing of the 
new joint agreement April 21, 1952 Use of the facili offered at 
lia \Mlolina permits the research programs to Ly broadened to cover 
sierra and coasl i region agri ltural prol lems which, with the nel 
‘montana’ research at Pingo \laria Statior Vil even ally en- 
compass research activities in all of Pet 

The Peruvian National Center of Agricultural hh tigation an¢ 
KE xperime ntation pop larly known as wa Molina aus ¢ blished 
in 1927 Located 7 miles from Lima in the fertile Rimae Valley 
has soil, water, and el mate representative ol the coastal 1 on, with 
ample facilities 

In the cooperative agricultural research program there during 1953 
principal emphasis Was In the training ol Per ivian screntists in the 
production ol such Crops as potatoes, vheat rhe mad Ve retab] s 


with the improved use of water in irrigation, management o < 


insect and disease control and related probli Hs 





Wheat experimentation will be ere ad hk tilizine the 
different ‘rowing seasons of the stert ai regvions wl hare 
the reverse oO} one another \ byrne edi i Ol seed p mtatoes 
In progress al d the | a Noli 1a Station has a collection of species and 
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varieties resistant to late blight infection and numerous crosses have 
been made 

The most important phases of the program for the next vear or two 
will be Improvements in Wheat and potatoes, .as provided by the 
amendment in January of the agricultural research agreement. 

c) Rubber cultivation development.—The Bureau of Plant Industry 
of the United States Department of Agriculture has maintained a 
specialized agricultural technician in Tingo Maria since 19438 to study 
the jungle lands of the upper Amazon with the object of expanding the 
cultivation of rubber in Peru. Although the work is centralized in the 
agricultural experimental station at Tingo Maria, development is also 
being carried out in Yurac, Yurimaguas, and Iberia on three of the 
former plantations of the old Peruvian Amazon Corporation. 

Successful progress has been made in the discovery of a number of 
wild varieties resistant to leaf rot. Seeds from these specimens have 
been collected to develop hich vield rubber trees. Control of the 
diseases which attack the plants is also being’ studied. The orevanizZa- 
tion at Tingo Marfa is also the only source of high yielding, disease 
resistant clones for planting in small areas by the colonists of the 
region 

Research is now underway to determine the cause and extent of root 
damage in the Yurac plantation. The object is to discover if the 
cause is mechanical, due to a high water level or burning by the sun, 
or if the origin is pathological Harvesting of rubber from the resistant 
varieties has been started recently. 
5. ldueatior 

The cooperation of the United States in the field of public education 
in Peru under the technical cooperation program has been developed 
through the Servico Cooperativo Peruano Norteamericano de Educa- 
cién (SECPANE), an organization which was established in April 
1944 

Following the same poliey established in the other servic 108, 
SECPANE has offered its collaboration to those programs specifically 
requested by the Ministry of Public Education, with whose officers 
it has kept a very close and cordial relation in each of the numerous 
projects jointly developed, or under development, at present in Peru 

It has been esp erally active 1n the fields of vor ational education 


: . ; ° 
nna rural edueation whe re most of the emphasis ol co perative work 








has been given, but SECPANE also continued developing other pro- 
grams related to the other fields and degrees of Peruvian public 
schools 


In vocational education the servicio cooperated im the planning 
and installation of shops, in the acquisition and management of new 
equipment, in the realization of summer courses for the trainmg of 
directors, teaching, and administrative staffs of those schools. Its 
specialists, working together with the Peruvian Director of Technical 
Kdueation, have participated in the administrative reorganization of 
the same, as well as in the elaboration of the new teaching plans and 
programs. This contribution, added to the particular impulse given 
to technical education by the Peruvian Government, has resulted in 
the installation of numerous industrial schools and an increase in the 
number of students attending them. 

lo meet the great need of teachers for the different shop specialities, 
there has been established in temporary quarters at the “Gran Unidad 
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Escolar Melitén Carvajal’, the technical education division of the 
Central Normal School, under the direction of the ITAA specialists 
and the SECPANE personnel. They are preparing 42 teachers in 6 
different specialties who, at the end of their studies, will receive the 
degree of industrial teachers for secondary education 

In rural education the servicio has participated, through its tech- 
nicians, Peruvians and Americans, in the installation and development 
of the nuclear school program which was originally organized in the 
Departments of Puno and Cuzco, and afterward enlarged to includ 
various departments of the sierra of the country 

The program of nuclear schools has the capacity of incorporatin 
in rural education the characte 
addition to the subjects included in the common education curriculum, 
they offer elementary work in agricultural techniques, health, and 


istics of the Tumne tional Pa hoo] In 


hveiene. In the beginning there were 16 nuclear school zones whieh 
included 320 schools, 450 teachers, and 32.000 students. In 1951 th 
number of school zones was increased to 20; and in 1952 it reached 
34 Recent changes have tended to standardize all rural zones of the 


country in accordance with the provisions of the national plan of 
education. 

The authorities of the Ministry of Educ ation, as well as the directive 
staff of the SECPANE, have recognized that in order to make th 
work more effective they need to face what probablw is the major 
problem in the education of the country, viz., the ‘preparation of 
teachers with enough training to meet the increasing needs of the 
schools operating at present For this purpose it vas resolved to 
establish in “La Cantu ta,’ Chosica (20 miles east of Lima on more 
than 42 hectares of land, the Central Normal School whieh opened 
1953, and which will house from 600 to SOO students . 


These students will have the best material facilities available as 
well as the most convenient cultural and professional surround 
for which new plans and work systems are being prepared under the 


direction of the Ministry and the advice of the SECPANE 

lor this same purpose work was recently started on organization 
and construction of the Escuela Normal Rural ce Ur bamba, iN) which 
about 100 students will receive preparation to teach in the rural schools 


of the country. Th schoo is the previous one Vas organized DV 
and has the technical CCONOTILIE and administrative ISSISLANCs 


SECPANE 


Besides this, the servicio has had the opportunity to cooperate wit! 
+} } 


other publie offices, 9s well as with the teach ana cuitural ¢ i! 

tions, by developing English courses for teachers in the capital and in 
other cities of the country. Some of these courses at Visual aids 
program for the personnel of common and technical education schools, 
normal schools. hom economies courses | eee s of the omens 
technical and secondary schools, incorporation of nm ourses on voea- 
tional subjects, such as automechanics, plumbing installations, and 
cosmetology, and summer courses for teacher t Also, for the 
purpose of teacher training, the SECPANE has sponsored scholarships 


to study abroad for a large number of Peruvian teachers, the majority 
of whom will teach in the normal schools of Chosica and Urubmaba 
when they return to their country 
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In 1946, with the cooperation of the Peruvian Ministry of Publi 
Hi th and SCISP, the School of Social Service established its first 
oflice at the Rimae Public Health Center That same vear a special 
ist from the Children’s Bureau offered postgraduate courses on case- 
vork methods at the Peru School, and ag: in 1949 the same American 
ecialist taught SuUpePVISION IM SOCIAL CaseWOrk practices In 195] 


othe Sspechilist ol the il ternational Division Was invited. at the 


{ t ‘ rie \ 
postgraduates at the same School of Social Service At present there 
is another social service consultant wor n Peru under SCISP’s 
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I I : i I il year 
l 454 
14 
12 *) 
1 
43 6 
1 
1 
‘hie hiectives of the training program are to complement the 


overall objectives of TCA-IIAA in Peru. Candidates are chosen 
because of the relationship of their present Work to existing or pro- 
posed proyects, and in some cases in order to provide a corps of trained 


personnel who can be drawn on for future programs as in the case 
of the 23 trainees in education who are re turning to Peru to teach 


more teachers. The training received must be used for the ceneral 
benefit of the whole country. It is not provided to advance an 


individual’s prestige or earning power 

»# Training, as viewed by the leaders of TCA-ITAA in Peru, is a 
very worthwhile and necessary part of United States and Peruvian 
cooperation, but it must always be related to the program as a whole, 
to expand and contract as the necessities of the program indicate. 
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XIV. BOLIVIA 
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B. HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


As a step toward opening up the lowlands area to commerce and 
trade with the highlands, the Export-Import Bank (in the period from 
1942 to 1953) loaned Bolivia a total of $28.7 million for the construe- 
tion of the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz Higchw ay 

Inasmuch as the highway project is one of the major efforts of its 
kind in the hemisphere, the study mission was anxious to see the con- 
struction work as the project neared completion. Through the 
cooperation of the United States air mission to Bolivia, the Zroup 
was flown from La Paz to Comarapa, a small village midway between 
Cochabamba and Santa Cruz, and site of the main construction 
camp operated by the contracting firm of Maeco-Pan-Pacific Co. 
Work on the highway was commenced in May 1951, and in order to 
facilitate the construction effort, several camps, farms, and other 
needed facilities were built. American ingenuity at work was well 
demonstrated at Comarapa where, until the advent of the contracting 
company’s machinery and equipment, it is doubtful if any native of 
the countryside had ever seen a mechanical device Offices, mess 
halls, machine shops, kitchens, dormitories for Bolivian workers, 
individual houses for foremen and skilled technicians, all served to 
make Comarapa a unique institution in the middle of a country 
which had changed in no marked degree for a thousand years 

Bolivian engineers, trained in the United States, were working with 
the contractor's engineers in all phases of the construction effort. 
Classes in the care and maintenance of heavy road mac hinery and 
trucks were being given workmen in order that they might be qualified 
to assume charge of the equipment upon the completion of the 
contract 

As of the time of the visit to Comarapa by the study mission, only 
one United States truckdriver remained out of the many emploved 
since the beginning of work. All had been progressively replaced by 
Bolivian nationals as they acquired the hecessary skills ‘Two 
hundred and fifty Bolivian tractor operators had completed training 
as had others in other specialized areas 

The mission observed a considerable evidence of road usage Nlany 
loaded trucks were in transit night and day in both directions. Little 
evidence of new agricultural activitv was observed in the immediate 
Vicinity of Comarapa, although the study mission was told 


| 
vin the Santa Cruz area. 


land was being brought Into production dail 

For the first time in history a Bolivian in the altiplano can now 
receive the products of lowland Bolivia, and vice versa. From Santa 
Cruz come fruits, vegetables, hides, lumber, and needed foodstulfs 


Returning trucks load with gasoline, oil, and manufactured goods 


from the larger eities on thre altiplano Tl eC highway should 

hew impetus to trade and commerce throughout the entire nation as 
laterals and connecting secondary links sLr'e added P< litiea V and 
sociologically, the highway sho ld serve to give all Bolivians a feeling 
ot unity and oneness heretofore ul knov Nn If the road IS Mamta ed 
in serviceable condition by those whose respol sibility t now 1s to 


keep it open, the highway ean be a great artery of necessary trade 


If it is not maintained in usable condition on a year-round basis, the 
millions spent for its construction will have been wasted. 
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C. TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


Bolivia’s problems are frustrating ones, and no easy solutions 
appear ready at hand The poverty of the Bolivian Indian is as tragic 
as is that of the poor Haitian, but the latter, at least, has the warmth 
of the sun and some measure of nature’s food gifts. The Bolivian, 
alwavs oppressed by cold and hunger, has only the bleakness of the 
high altiplano and the destitution of much of his homeland’s soil 
ponder upon. Agrarian reform laws may in time solve a measure 
of the difficulty, but only the achievement of self-sufficiency in basie 
food products will ever enable Bolivia to put her economic house in 
order. To assist Bolivia to reach a degree of self-sufficiency, the 
United States has been giving technical assistance since 1942. The 
present program, which is budgeted at $3.3 million for fiscal vear 
1954 and is coordinated by the country director in the Kmbassv, 
consists of field parties in health, welfare, and housing, education, 
agriculture and natural re sources, and civil aviation. All the field 
parties except that in civil aviation work through cooperative servicios 
are attached to the appropriate Bolivian Government ministry and 
supported by funds from both Governments. The MNR = (Movi- 
miento Nacionalista Revolucionario) regime appears to be singularly 
appreciative of the advantages of United States technical assistance 
and has had a better record in supporting the servicios than preceding 
governments. 

The agricultural field party, which is the largest and the most 
immediately important for Bolivia’s economic development, is engaged 
in extension work and in research at experiment stations to determine 
plant strains, fertilizers, planting practices, etc., best suited to the 
vario s types of Bolivian agricultural lands 

The health mission, which utilizes principally Bolivian personnel, 
operates clinics in nine localities, advises the Ministry of Health, 
assists in the planning of hospitals and water-supply systems, and 
engages in preventive medicine campaigns. 

The education mission concentrates on vocational education, the 
training of teachers for rural schools, and the operation of rural 
school nticleos. 


Technical coope ration program in agric ilture, Bolivia 


United 


7 t ivian 
U1 for States Bolivian funds Other funds States — . 
—s personne], Personne! 
Calendar year 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 1 
1947 $1, 501. 74 2 
1948 $50, 000 21, 489. 11 $369, 638. 69 3 14 
1949 25. 000 75, 000. 00 48, 602. 40 4 160 
1950 25, 000 80, 357.14 53, 859. 91 4 240 
1951 175, 000 325, 000. 00 58, 699. 98 11 232 
1952 a 240, 000 500, 000. 00 69, 666. 67 21 312 
1953 137, 500 476, 973. 68 50, 442. 83 22 426 
1954 1, 940, 000 2,075, 000.00 |... 35 700 


Proposed, fiscal year 1955 814, 500 au Kenai hel alah atuiscatehannd call ety ellie itera ate acne aie 
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XV. ECUADOR 


On Sunday, October 17, the subcommittee study mission arrived in 
Quito, the capital city of the Republic of Ecuador. The group was 
met at the airport by Mr. Thomas J Maleady, Chargé d’ Affaires, 
and members of his staff, together with a delegation of members of 
both the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies of Keuadot 

The legislative representatives of the Republic of Quito were un 
usually kind in their reception of the study group ana the hospitality 
shown the members. During the 2-day stay of the mission in Quito, 
the yroup Was honored by the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
Chamber of Deputies of Ecuador at a luncheon in the Hotel Cordillera 
On the same evening the Vice President of Ecuador, Senor Alfredo 
Chiribe rel Chiriboga, \\ ho is pre siding officer r of the senate, Was the 


host at a reception tendered to the study mission | legislative repre- 


) 
sentatives of both of the country’s parliamentary bodies. 


A ECONOMIC HIGHLIGHTS 


Keuador encompasses an area of 104,000 square miles, approxi- 
mately equal to the area of the State of Colorado, and the nation’s 
population of 3,200,000 is engaged largely in the pursuit of agriculture, 

Eeuador is primarily an agricultural country, with bananas, cacao, 
coffee, and rice exports supplying nearly 90 percent of total exports 
In 1952 Total foreign exchange receipts mn 1952 


$80,243,000, imports amounted to $66,987,000, leaving a favorable 


amounte d Lo 


balanee of $13,256,000 This was the second highest favorable 
balance in the last decad¢ The United States was Ecuador’s No. 1 
customer in 1952, as in the previous years, taking 54 percent of 
Ecuador’s total exports. At the same time, the United States was 


Eeuador’s No. 1 supplier, with imports from the United States ac- 


counting for 65 pereent of Eeuador’s total imports in 1952. With 
the prospect of another good crop year In 1953, the Ecuadoran eco- 
nomic picture is bright for the foreseeable futul 
be Hao! al 0 yport balsa wood, kapok, pharmaceutical product 

tacua nuts or vegetable ivory, and Panama hats The Panama hat 
industry has been declinin teadily in recent vears largely because 
oO falling off in demand for this product in the United States and 
other foreign markets 


Peti rh mn prod i@lion in Ke iador Is « ntered in the santa elena 


pen! ila west of Gauavaqull wa amount dl to 2 SOO O00 barrels of 
erude in 1952. Daily production is approximately 7,500. barrels. 
Two-thirds of this amount was refined and the remainder exported. 
> 4 oy 4 i 

Beea se retimery Capacity Is insufficient to cover the country s needs, 
some tmports of reg laa vasoline and fuel oil are made to supplement 
domestic production, and Ecuador’s total requirements for aviation 


gasoline are imported. One American-owned and operated company, 
the \ianabi Kxploration 0G 19 3D the field, while the other compan s 


os 
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are mostly British, including the largest firm, Anglo-Ecuadorian 


Oilfields, Ltd 


Production of minerals IS a necligibl factor mm the Or lwaoran 
economy at present although a large gold-mining operation was 
carried on near Portovele, in southern Ecuador, for nearly 50 vears 
bv the American-owned South American Development Co. This 
company ¢ ased operations in 1951 after high-grade ore deposits 
had been worked out Sulfur, copper, coal, and manganese d 


posits exist in Ecuador but in commercially uneconomic quantiti 


There is httle manufacturing in Ecuador and no heavy industrv. 
The textile industry in the Sierra supplies a major portion of the 
country’s needs for cotton cloth but finer fabrics are i rr bod 1 
the most part. Similarly the shoe and boot industry supplies most 
of the country’s needs for these items. Other prodvets manufactu 
In Keuacdor are matches phi rmaceuticals an touetries, soap, tu n- 


ture, and cement 


Th; need for in provin Innd and air co MmuUunIiCatlol hi he lWador 1s 
becoming more and more urgent and the cuandoran Government 
Is giving priority attention to Ways and means Of meeting this need 
The Export Import Bank has granted a $2,700,000 loan for 


struction of the Quevedo-Manta Highway in the western lowlands, in 


order to furnish an outlet to the sea at Manta for agricultural prod 
Crown in the Q If vedo aren The Cruavas P ovineial Com itt On 


Highways and Rivers Is engaged mm an extensive road Constructo! 
plan designed to facilitate the movement of products from the interior 
of that rich agricultural! province to the port ol Guavaquil, which ts 
by far the most nportant m the Republic Kast-west roads linking 
the highlands with the western lowlands are also being’ given hich 
priority in the Government’s planning 

The need for 1 nproved transportation was highlighted in March of 
last vear when torrential rains washed out sections of the Guavaquil- 
Quito railway and landslides severed highway connections between 
these two cities To relieve resultant shortages of food in the capital 
the United States Air Force operated an airlift 

Plans are now nearing completion for the improvement of the Quito 
and Guayaquil airports and the Export-Import Bank is expected to 
provide a $4 million loan for that purpose 

Credits authorized by the Export Import Bank to Ecuador total 
$28,800,000, of which $21 million have been disbursed. Projects 
thus finaneed include waterworks for Quito and Guayaquil, highway 
construction, earthquake reconstruction, airport improvements, rail 


¢ 


] 
for more than 2 weeks. 


‘ t 


way equipment, housing construction, and sewer systems 


B. TECHNICAL COOPERATION 


The Foreign Operations Administration maintains a general admin- 
istrative office in Quito headed by a d rector of technical cooperation, 
a director of administrative services, a program officer and a small 
administrative staff of Ecuadorans 

Actual operations are conducted largely through three servicios, in 
agriculture, health, and education, which function as divisions of the 


respective Ecuadoran ministries concerned. The servicios are com- 
posed of United States and Ecuadoran personnel Kor every North 
American technician an Ecuadoran counterpart Is appointed in order 
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that Keuadorans Tay be trained In each phase of the work In 
Hadaition, other Le iadorans are employed As necessary to carry out 
the projects inttiated and in these positions become better technically 


prepared in their respective fields In addition to the servicios, 
technical assistance is also being provided in civil aviation, small 
( Par its) and 1 lroads bv a epresentative mn each of 
| 942? an ag eult ral periment station program was oreanized 


with United States assistance, with the pl ipal purpose of exploring 
the possibilitv of producing n Keuador many of the CTODS and agri- 
eult Irn prod ets needed hy the United states and its allies in the 
war eort When 


this need en led, the direction ol the progrank Was 


] 
l 
) USSIST hee unador in the developme nt o 


char i in order t ft its major 

cultural resources, and to combat plar t and an mal clisease and 
other ¢ ses ot low prod ition so that the country could issumMe a 
bet k\omie position Under the technical cooperation program, 
ricultural research and development work was converted in 
952 into an agricultural servicio in order that the information obtained 
through research could be spread more rapidly to Keuadoran farmers 
bhro h special emphasis on extension type ne vilies 

In 1942, public-health work was also initiated in Ecuador by the 
United States Government, leading to the formation in 1943 of the 
Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Salud Publica (SCISP). This 
ervi s composed of health personnel of both governments, and 1s 


jointly financed by both 

In 1945, an edueational servicio was formed at the request of the 
Keuadoran Government to provide assistance in improving standards 
of training in the country’s rural primary and normal schools. 

In Hadition to thre se three Major programs, the program also Lhe ludes 
technical assistance to the country ’s aviation through the services 
of a United States airport engineer who is furnishing technical advice 
in connection with Ecuador’s expanding airport program; to its large 
Indian population through a project designed to train hom« industry 


workers in the { 


fields of weay ne and othe manual arts; to its railroads 
through the technical cuidance of a railroad dispatcher who is aiding 
the Government-owned lines in improving their traffic control and 
Management 

Keuador’s inhabitants have one of the lowest standards of living of 
iny country in the Western Hemisphere, their average income is the 
lowest, their health and education levels and agricultural economy are 


among the poorest Yet potentially the land is capable of producing 
ad laren volume of crops and products needed by other countries in 
addition to that needed for their own use : the people are willing and 
anxious to accept 1 nproved methods ol production; and, unde the 


Ler hn al cooperation program, the cOuUnLry has made marked progress, 
in health, education, and agriculture This progress can be continued 
with a minimum of additional exp nditures of United States capital 
i proportion to res ilts whicl ean he expected. 

Fe wWTeSS W hich has been made to aate and continued work which 
has heen req ested or which Is indicated by existing progress and 


problems, Is review ed Delow accordmeg to the Various fields of aetiy ities, 
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1. Agriculture 

The geography of Ke iador prov de Sa great variety of agric lt iral 
problems because ot Its great Variation mn climate S soils, and crops. 
Chis variation in agricultural areas has resulted in need for research 
in a number of distinctly different regions, and with a large number of 


crops. The research conducted to date « stablished the fact that Eeua- 


dor Is capable of producing MmanvV oO the Hhhbers, es tial OLS rubbe ¥ 
and foods proaucts which the | uted States now purchases trom 
sections of the world which are or may become under Communist 
influence, or from areas where transportation to the United States is 
time-consuming and eXpensiv¢ 

In the elimination of the diseases which were rapidly taking Ecuador 
out of the food-producing ranks, great strides have been made toward 
reducing the cacao diseases and n dey loping disease -resistant 
erains. In recent vears the program has included small-grain and 
rorage-crops research im the highlands mprovement of fruits a ic 
vegetable crops, the establishment of a soil-test ¢ laboratorv, and 
livestock improvement Of the thousands of wheat selections tested, 
approximately 15 have proved oO be iperior to local varieties Those 
are now available in sufficient quantity for distribution to farmers 
Improved plants are being dist ited to Ecuadoran farmers 

The principal agricultural export crops of Eeuador which have 
benefited from the work of the agricultural experiment station program 
are cacao, bananas, coffee, and rice. In 1952 Ecuador surged to the 
top as the world’s largest exporter ol bananas, from a rather low 
position a few vearsago. In these four principal crops, disease-contro 
methods, improved cultural practices and, in the case of cacao, 
improved high-yielding varieties deve loped Dy tec hnical cooperation, 


will be a direct economic benefit to the count: 

\pproximately 6,000 head of dairy cows are now under test ISIN 
the Dairv Herd Improvement Association testing program methods 
Improved pasture and management programs have been de veloped 
for the benefit of the Ecuadoran dairym« 

A program of pvrethrum, source of an insecticide in very short 
vorld supply, has been developed by the Seirra Experimental Station, 
and p\ rethrum is now being grown commercially by two United States 
firms in Ecuador. Approximately 300 acres are already under cultiva- 


tion, using seed originally supplied by the seri 

Over 2.000 head of livestock were spraved during 3 months of 1952 
as part of a servicio-sponsored demonstration program of tick and 
torsulo control. As a result, farmer’s associations and provincial 
vovernments are organizing spraying programs for whole area 


inh which the Sél C10 has been asked LO furnish only the technical 


know-how. 

Potatoes in Ecuador have been one of the principal food crops. In 
recent years as high as 75 percent of the crop has been lost because of 
late blight. Recent tests made by the servi » prove that this disease 
may be controlled by the use of chemicals. \Mlanv farmers are now 


Say ing their potato crops by following the rec ommendations made by 


the servicio. 
One of the most important features of the agricultural program is 


the training of Ecuadoran technicians in the field of extension se 


vice 


Mm . ; : ; 
Che extension service program 1S operated through the Ecuadoran 
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Department of Agriculture, with several United States technicians 
ASSISTIT or 

In addition to training Eeuadoran technicians in improved farm- 
ing methods, the extension program Is Carrying to the Ecuadoran 


] } et } ! Ra 
farmers the many lnproved produ ts and methods ae veloped DY the 


The Servicio Cooperative Interamericano de Educacion has con- 
ceentrated its work primarily in two fields: (1) Rural vocational edu- 
) 


2) teacher training 
Ni aqing to IMprove the ed Weatiol al le vel of a pop ilation more 
than SO percent illiterate, the Edueation Servicio has found it neces- 


sary to restrict its activities to certain phases of this tremendous field 


) tv in order to obtain results Even the as is natural, the 
hievements are more intangible than in most other fields of point 4 
tivity The ultimate objective is through better instruction of the 
ipils to raise the cultural, economic, and social levels of the rural 

COM MUNDI 
P rhaps in no other field of technical assistance is the task of train- 

ing Kducadoran nationals greater in terms of numbers \mone the 
S normal schools where rural teachers are trained, the Servicio has 
most actively participated Im» With the oal of instructing the 
teachers in modern teaching methods, the Education Servicio has 
changed the old method of teaching by “rote” through introducing 
practic teaching methods, providing teacher demonstrations, and 
training of demonstration teachers, and has prepared a revised course 
of studies for the normal schools 


In the past ft vears, 15 sper ial courses were oreanized., which were 


attended by 685 rural primary teachers and by normal school teachers 
This is in addition to the greater number of rural primary teachers 
who have been reached through in-service training 

\lso, primary school teaching materials have been developed. 
(pproximately 200 publications have been prepared by Servicio per- 
sonnel for use by elementary rural teachers and by normal school 
teachers, 

‘Technical assistance in education, particularly vocational training, 
is being provided by U. N. agencies. The programs are operating in 
different geographical areas to avoid duplication. 


3. Health and sanitation 


The Improvement of the public health is essential to the economic 
and social development of Ecuador, a country which is suffering from 
milaria, vaws, tuberculosis, and other contagious diseases, as well as 
milnutrition. The results obtained by technical cooperation in this 
fild are quite spectacular. In northwestern Ecuador the disease of 
yaws has been reduced in the past 2 years from 10,000 cases (even in 
&1 area rather spars ly populated to 1,000 cases It is confidently 


expected that the disease will be completely eradicated. Likewise, 
active antimalarial campaigns are reducing the incidence of this 
disease to a fraction of what it was formerly. In several areas 


molaria has been completely eradicated. A number of potential 
azricultural areas, now jungle, are available for development with- 
out the risks of sickness and death that formerly existed. Work 
remains to be done in many areas, but a national awareness now exists 
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relative to the hazards of p ibliec health and of the necessity for elin 
nating or reducing them 


Large numbers of Eeuadorans have been trained in publie health 
} 


and sanitation Many reciptlents of training grants in the I ‘ 
States have returned to oce ip responsible positions in the field of 
health and sanitation, and the results of th work are becoming mo 
ind More apparent 

One of the important programs in Ecuador has been the construction 
of hospital facilities for a population which was almos con pl tely 
lacking them. In th past 10 years 28 hospitals have been con 
structed or remodeled, located in almost every important city of 
Keuadon The health servicio, for this purposs has ereat staff 
of ke mdoran ene imeels and construction supervisors to undertake 
the construction according to modern standards for hospital facilities 

lt has not been eno igh LO assist In the provislon ol hospitals witho 
having assurance that they will be operated in a professional mannet 
for the welfare of the patients For this reason, technical assistanes 
has been provided in hospital administrati and in nursing. th 
42 3 national si hool ot nursing’ was organ dl with the teeln ical 
ssistance ol fo Ir nurses from the I nited States One hundred id 
seventeen nurses have been eraduated trom this school to «ante 
\Iany of these nurses have continued their tr nine In grad late schools 
and ret irned to serve as mstructors and su rvisors The Sct ool IS 
now directed by one ot its own orad lates, and no North American 
personnel are required full time to assist in its operation. The 


achievements of this school of nursing and the results obtained ly 
its graduates in promoting the health of the country are notable 


( 
achievements of this point 4 activity. 


As th hospitals have been comple ted, much of the work of the 
Servicio has turned to the construction of sewer and water facilities 
As in the case of hospitals, very few important communities in the 
country have not benefited from the work of the Health Servicio in 
providing potable water and sewer systems. This work is expected 
to continue for another 3 vears befor compl tion. Followi io that, 
the principal objec tive in the field of health and sanitation will be the 
creation of local health centers. Already the training of Ecuadorans 
IS proceeding, providing a nucleus for the large p iblic health staff 
that will be required in the years to come 

Following are some completed and current activities of the Health 
Servicio 

Construction, equipment, and operation of four hospitals 
Construction and equipment of six hospitals 


Construction and or remodelins of 18 hospitals 


g | 

Construction of approximately 50 kilometers of sewers 

Construction of two health centers 

Construction of 30 separate city water-supply systems (in progress 
at present 

Operation of public health education program. 

Operation of one health center 

Trained 125 sanitary Inspectors 1n 5 separate courses 

Operation of two laboratory training 


yr 


courses of 1 veal each 

Trained 150 nurses’ aides in six separate courses of 6 months each 

Operated National School of Nursing for 6 years; 177 graduates 
through 1952. 

42491546 
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Operated for 10 years malaria-control program; at present In 
our provinces 
Operated vaws-control program throughout one province 
( a atio? 
Lhe topography of Ecuador makes aviation extremely important 
communication and transportation. There are many isolated see- 
tions of Ecuador which are \ rtually inaccessible except through air 


transportation 

civil aviation mission has been operating in Ecuador since 1950 
[ts a Cie s have resulted in a significant mereases emphasis on CV) 
iviation development in Ecuador. In January 1952, a Department of 
Civil Aviation was created (Direceién de Aviacién Civil) which has 
res din considerably more activity in civil aviation than ever before 


has been experienced in Ecuador. 


The stage of development of civil aviation in Ecuador seems elemen- 


tary in comparison with that of many other countries. The airports 
n poor condition, including those of the two largest cities, G lava- 

q ul and Quito No satisfactory upervision ex sts over pilot qualifica- 
ms and airecratt maintenance Yi t progress Is being made through 

al cooperation. ¢ ndeavors a omprehensive airport survey 

has been made with all the usable landing facilities having been sur- 
\ card index of all pel sonnel emploved in civil aviation has 

ated A better tvpe pilot’s license has been designed for issue 


\ireraft operating in Ecuador are being reviewed, together with per- 
tinent information including flight historv, dates of overhauls, and 


@! ne checks o1 changes This information will be used to enfores 
routine periodical Inspection of the aireraft and engines Al] pilots 
operating in Ecuador are being given medical examinations in accord- 
ance with CAA standards. Conditions adversely affecting the safety 


and convenience of air transportation discovered through the orderly 
administrative processes being developed have demonstrated conclu- 
ivel the need for these improvements, 

\ number of Eecuadorans returned from training in the United 
States under grants awarded by the program are occupying positions 
of importance in civil aviation and raising technical proficiency in the 
various fields of aviation. As examples, one trainee is now vice 
president and chief of maintenance of an Ecuadoran commercial air- 
line. ‘Two others are vice president and chief of operations, and chief 


of maintenance, respectively, of another Ecuadoran commercial! 


rin 
he technical assistance aviation program in Ecuador is now in its 
early stages of development. Achievements to date indicate that 
& great increase in the security and convenience of air transportation 
mav be expected through the technical assistance provided in this 
phase Phe Ecuadoran Congress has exhibited great interest in the 


civil aviation program, with one of the members who is a former 
trainee under the program taking an active lead in presenting aviation 

Over one-half of the wool grown in Ecuador comes from the small 
herds se Dt DS the Indians. The handweaving of woolen textiles Is an 
important feature of the economy of these peoples. In some areas, 
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particularly in northern Ecuador, weaving has assumed considerable 
economic importance. 

However, the spinning and the weaving is poor by modern stand- 
ards. Also, the dyes used for the cloth have not been fast, « urtailing 
the market available to the Indian weavers A point t technician 
has been provided to stimulate the handcraft production of textiles 
through improvement of the looms, preparation of raw materials, 
spinning, dyeing, and weaving. Marketing will also be improved 
and it is hoped that this handeraft will be operated among more 
Indian families over a greater territory The overall aim of the 
project ill be to provide more loth fol national se, and raise the 


economic level of the Indians, as well as provide the materials at 


vood prices for the rest of the population This program Is In a tive 
operation, with improved looms bem? demonstrated and better 
methods of spinning, dveing, weaving, and stvling of cloth being 
made available gradually to more and more Indian weavers. 
6. Railroads 

Although aviation is assuming an ever-growing importance Ir) tive 
Ecuadoran economy, surface transportation 1s still the vital fa tor 
in the economic development of the count Kecuador has a I 
of 106,000 square miles and less than 800 miles of railroads, a oe 
portion of which cannot be used tlh veal round because of he 


rains and hich water. 

The Quito-Guavaquil line, the coast to highland artery, cart 
bulk of Ecuadoran imports and coastal produce to its destinatior n 
the sierra, and highland produc ts for export or consumption ¢ the 
coast. It is of prime importance to the peopl ot Ecuador that this 
line function continually and efficiently, and it is necessary for the 
Ecuadoran Government that it does not become a burden to the 
state. 

The United States, at the request of the Government of Ecuador, 
has provided the services of a railroad dispate her 
mendations to increase the capacity of the freight loads moved, to 
decrease the time lapse from port to capital, to get greater utilization 
of the freight cars available, and to improve the general dispatchu 
pattern of the road. 

This assistance has been received with enthusiasm by the railroads 
and the country as a whole. Tests are be ng made at this time of 
some of the recommendations made by the United States consultant. 
Additional requests from railroad officials for other types of assist- 
ance are being considered. A railroad accountant is due to arrive 
shortly. 


Z Visit to projects 


On the da of arrival in Quito, the group had an opportunity to 


to Make reco 


Visit several of the projects 1n close proximity to the city An ex- 
cellent example of the value to be derived fro1 a program of technical 
cooperation is the new and modern maternity hospital in Quito 
The hospital, built with technical cooperation lunds and supetl sed 
in its initial stages by United States technical « <perts 1n r 
health, now cares for approximate ly 92 percent oi the city’s maternity 
cases, The hospital was constructed in the first instance to eare for 


the needs of families who wert unable to afford private hospitaiuZa- 
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tio! but the creasing use of the facilities has made necessary 


considerable expansion of the original purpose. Paying patients are 
‘ itted to th hospit l nd the funds derived in th mann il 
ea back into the operation of the facility 
e maternit hospital has achieved a significant and nes suc 
‘ss in the first 2 vears of its operation. The infant mortality ra 
the hospital has been 1.04 percent and the maternal mortalit 
has been 0.04 pe rt | ( e thousand infants have be 1 deliveres 
1 e hospital « rin { period it has been In oOperatio und the stafl 
Hla | ) ( it that no other o1 ad had en lost 
( ( rt ( if I (| ¢ i| 1 »> 1 ) pig ! yr'e 
1 ) ¢ ( (| cli | lou to het ( it 
rth) 
| { Ol thi hosp I rese! me CONSIStS O1 S dor Ts 
es mia ¢ 5 ( KeS Qne « the doctors Sil [ rhite 
- natiol tovether with two Ecuadoran dos B. El thine 
r! or the « of the hospital fac 
i Live l¢ mil Lie l j Troup 1) ( ly 
{ ( Stitt adit | eni Coop | ( rt tec 
| ( vital for cu ) whi has yust be 1 ¢ Ler 
( e « (uit hie Yi I has t ppaci Ol ) patient 
{ oh at the t f the v of the study mission there were on 
SO p the hospital. The annual cost of operation of ( 
pproxima ely S17.000 
1 . sa 
| ( 
) xt 14 4 
Ss s 1, 412, 224. 34 | 
“ 650, 412 121 6 638 
4 R () l ) ( Q 
a Of R19. ( y 108, 30 4 
Pr ps ) 
1 re f e total United te mtr fr 1942 
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Technical cooperation in education, Ecuador 
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XVI. COLOMBIA 


A. VISIT TO TIBAITATA 


On October 19, the study mission arrived in Bogota Colombia 
The study mission proceeded immediately to the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion Agricultural Research and Experiment Station, at Tibaitata, 
where the foundation has recently completed one of the most modern 
installations of its kind in the entire hemisphere. Working in close 
cooperation with the SErVICLO agricultural program and the { nited 
States and Colombian technical experts, the station is largely con 
cerned with basie research and experimentation When disease- 
resistant agricultural strains are deve lo} ed, it is anticipated that the 
servicio will distribute seed to farm organizations and individual 
farmers throughout the Republic of Colombia and will carry on a 
considerable program of farm extension work The technical assist- 
ance people and the foundation representatives are pursuing their 
work tn their re spective areas without dupl eation or ove rlapping, and 
it was felt by the subcommittee that the plan as presently operating 
in Tibaitata demonstrates the considerable assistance that can be 
given to an under-developed country by American foundations of the 
type represented by the Rockefeller Group mm that country The 
foundation will also make available to the United States and Colom 
bian personnel working in the agriculture servicio a modern laboratory 
and other scientifie facilities generally not available in the several 
departments of agriculture throughout Latin America or in the 
tech al cooperation SErViClOS 

The farm being developed by the foundation comprises 1,100 


acres and will provide a work shop for the foundation in its research, 


education, and extension work \t the time of the visit by the study 
mission, the experiment station had in the stage of development and 
experimentation 2,000 types of wheat, 400 varieties of potatoes, 
7.000 varieties of barley, and at the end of 1953 the foundation 
expected to have available for distribution through the entire country, 
son 00.000 pounds of seed 
B. VISIT TO NURSES’ SCHOOL 

The beommittee also had an opportunity to visit the nurses’ 
school on tl campus of the national university The school was 
const! ted 1)\ the ( ray established uncer the Provisions of the 
technical cooperation program 1 the Ministry of Health, and servicio 
funds are contributed to the maintenance and ope ration of the school 

\lore than 100 graduate nurses have already completed their train- 
ing in the nurses’ se | ool and are prese nthy emploved throughout the 
Republi In Various hospitals and elinies Many of the eraduate 


nurses | ave he n sent to the | nited states to do additional eraduate 


work, and a number of those who have taken the additional training 


have done so on orants m we aval able by the Rockefell r and Kelloge 


St) 
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Foundations. The study mission was told that most of 
entering the nursing school were 


om middle class rural 





and that one of the greatest obstacles in the early operat 
school was to overcome an almost univ rsal prejudice against nursing 
as a profession However, it was stated that this problem had been 
largely resolved and tl hool was presently 


at admission to the sel 
being sought by more and more ot the hetter ed cated and more read ly 


adaptable cirls of good familv who desired to become members of the 


nursing profession. One of the greatest handicaps in the operation 
of the school was a ln ol adequ e and pre er prep: I | 
in Spanish on the practical and chnieal aspects of Irsing \iany 


1 
| 
fine texts are avail ible Ln Enel sh and in other 





the studv mission was told, were of no great us n 
at the nurses’ school When student nurses are not engaged in labora- 
tory and classroom work at the school, they a req ured to do student 
nurse work in the citv hospitals and elinies All of the students live 
in comfortable rooms and dormitories at the school and adequate 
facilities for recreation, meal preparation nd service and other ne Led 
adjuncts of an institution of its kind are immediately available on tl 
premises of the school itsel| 

following the visi o the nurses’ school, the stud roup atiel 
a luncheon given b he American Society {f Bogotaé Mr. Jackson 
spoke following the lincheon on various problems and subjects of 


mutual interest 


After the luncheon the group visited a program which is my i 


usual but nonetheless worth while Got s endemic in Colombia 
and many citizens of that Republic suffer from the diseas The 
technical cooperatlon proje t at the salt n es Ol] Zipaq lira Was es- 
tablished 1Ol hye p Do OL 10% Ce ¢ ) oO i ( 
At the present time the project is adding iodine to some 300 tons of 
salt per month Inasmuch as the a al ce mption ot tL in 
Colombia 1S hetween 70.0 MW) and YOU.OO LO S @V1d¢é t tl Or ly 
a small nin en] ro | 
l | na onl Q | ro ) ~ | snl ( 
in the Zipaquira mines ( d ti 0 
re pe 0 OLle!l si ( l I ) i\ 
In spite of the in ( One 1 Drese ( l¢ 
mission was. tol | I in O : 1 
pp: ren 
D. if INI | CO 

The overall program of technical cooperation in Colombi: om 
prehensive one The principal program operations in- Colombia, as 
outlined in a brief prepared by the TCA in that country, a1 n 
below. 

The general agreement which serves as t] hasie contract for the 
cooperative program ot technical assistance between oLlombia and 


the United States of America was effected by an exchange of notes 
between the Government of the United States of America and the 
Government of Colombia dated March 5 and Mareh 9, 1951 Under 
the terms of this agreement the Government of the United States 
has made available to the Government of Colombia technical assist- 
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ance programs on the basis of official requests and the negotiation of 
agreements between the United States operations mission and the 
appropriate agency of the Government of Colombia. Although the 
technical cooperation program in Colombia is commonly identified 
with the signing of the general agreement, the Government of the 
United States, through the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, has 
offered the Republics of Latin America programs of technical assist- 
tance in the fields of public health, agriculture, and education since 1942, 
\rrangements were made to effect the first program in Colombia in 
1942 with the passage of Law 36, and the establishment of the Servicio 
Cooperativo Interamericano de Salud Publica (SCISP) in January of 
1943. Other programs predating the negotiation of the general agree- 
ment of 1951 include rubber development, agriculture, and civil avia- 
tion. The suecess in establishing and implementing programs of 
technical assistance has resulted in large part from the cooperative 
nature of the arrangements between the two Governments. Tech- 
nical personnel assigned to the Colombian program have always 
worked in close collaboration with Colombian agencies and Colombian 
technical personnel, and the financial support for the several facets of 
the program has been supplied in greatest part by Colombian sources, 

Contrary to common belief, the technical cooperation program in 
Colombia is limited almost entirely to the supplying of technical 
personnel and services, with the exception of modest monetary grants 
in the fields of public health and agriculture, which serve as contri- 
butions to the program funds for the implementation of exemplary 
and demonstration activities with the joint participation of Colom- 
bian and United States technical personnel. Where contributions to 
such funds have been made, the Colombian participation has usually 
equaled, and generally exceeded, the contribution by the United 
States. No provision is made for the negotiation of loans. Similarly, 
no funds are available to finance projects or purchase equipment 
except on a very modest scale where these are essential for demonstra- 
tion purposes. The emphasis is upon technical personnel who work 
cooperatively with Colombian technicians. 

The programs in public health and agriculture in Colombia function 
through administrative mechanisms known as servicios, established 
in collaboration with the Ministries of Public Health and Agriculture. 
Colombian technical personnel and technicians from the United States 
comprise the staffs of these organizations and funds for their operation 
come directly from the two Governments. Under this arrangement 
projects are initiated and implemented on a demonstration basis. 
After these projects are functioning effectively they are transferred 
to the jurisdiction of a Colombian technical agency. 

The central theme of the technical cooperation program which is 
yg rer yA maintained by the two Governments is the training 
of Colombian personnel, with the objective of raising the level of 
technology as a complementary aspect of the = ‘velopment of Colom- 
bia. Such trs aining is achie ved i n two ways: ) United States tech- 
nicians working closely with Colombian shia thereby inter- 
changing technical knowledge; and (2) carefully selected ( ‘olombian 
professionals are given opportunities to obtain specialized training in 
the United States in those technical fields where such training cannot 
be obtained in Colombia. 





ten 
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1. Health and sanitation 


For more than 10 vears the Governments of Colombia and the 
United States have actively cooperated in a program of public health 
through the Ministry of Public Health and the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. Since the negotiation of the original agreement in 
1943, supplementary agreements providing for the continuation and 
financing of the program have been made, the last being negotiated 
in November 1950 extending the program until June 1955, and the 
latest financial agreement in January 1953, covering the program 
operations until December 31, 1953. 

The objectives of the cooperative program in health and sanitation, 
as expressed in the first clause of the basic agreement now in foree, 
are 

To promote and strengthen friendship and understanding 
between the peoples of the Republic of Colombia and the United 
was se of America and to further their general welfar 

To facilitate public health and sanitation activities in 
( eels through cooperative action on the part of the parties 
to this agreement; and 

To stimulate and increase the interchange between the two 
countries of knowledge, skills, and techniques in the field of publie 
health and sanitation. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, the a States has, and 
continues to make available, the fu “ey necessary ») pay the salaries 
and other expenses of a group of technicians known as the field party, 
as well as such other expenses of an administrative nature as the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs may incur in connection with the 
program. As concerns funds made available for the actual operation 
of this cooperative program, the Government of Colombia has pro- 
gressively taken over this ae and since July 1, 1946, for every 
dollar contributed by the United States Government, the Republic 
of Colombia has contributed the equivalent of $10 in local currency. 
These operating funds, once they are received and deposited to the 
credit of the servicio, lose their particular indentity and are disbursed, 
as servicio funds, in accordance with the fiscal regulations established 
by the servicio and approved by the Comptroller General of the 
Government of Colombia. 

By agreement, the work of this cooperative program consists of 
individual projects. The objectives, plan of work, amount of money 
to be expended, and other details are embodied in a written project 
agreement which is mutually acceptable to and signed by the Min- 
ister, the chief of field party, and the director of the servicio. 

At the present time the field party in health, we ‘Ifare, and housing 
assigned to Colombia by the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, is 
made up of 8 members: A physician, 2 sanitary engineers, 1 industrial 
hygiene engineer, 1 nurse consultant, 1 housing economist, 1 business 
manager, and 1 administrative assistant. With the exception of the 
housing economist and the nurse consultant, all members of the field 
party hold “ad honorem”’ positions in the servicio. 

The servicio during its years of existence in Colombia has operated 
86 projects directed toward the fulfillment of the objectives pre- 
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This project also promotes improved nutrition by means of school 
and home gardens, school lunch programs, and preparation of menus 
for industry 

( Public health enqinee) ng The Puble Health Engineeri y 
Department of the Servicio ¢ ooperativo Interamericano de Salud 
Publica acts as the National Department of the Ministry of Publie 
Health on matters pertaining to that field, through the Serv 


v 
central and regional offices 
Principal activities are control of pubhe wate) supplic special 
I 
Studies on water supply requirements, tram Olt water plant opera 


tors, investigations ol and advising on water rate cases and control of 
swimming pools; studv of sewerage systems, industrial waste and 


refuse problems ‘environmental sanitation, and training of sat 


demonstration rural senitation projects; preparation of bulletins and 
standards; and review Snd approval of plans for iter supp _ sf ’ 
age svstems, hospitals, clinics, market and public health structures 
The Department also supervises the plann design, and constru rn 
of water supplies and sewage disposal systems for public hospitals, an 


acts as consultant to the Department and citv health departmet ts 
At the request of the Ministry of Public Health, a new sanitary code 


Wits prepared for Colombia which was approved in Mav of 1953 
d) Control of endemie goiter Being greatly preoe upied with the 


problem of endemic goiter during the vears of 1945-48, the servicio, 
through its Division of Nutrition, cond ted a survey on a nation: 
basis to determine the incidence of goiter in Colombia Of the 
182,243 school children examined, 52.62 percent were found to show 
evidence of simple goiter During the same period the Division of 
Nutrition, having conducted studies demonstrating the lack of iodine 
in the salt produced and consumed, cde velopr da process for the add 
tion of iodine to this salt 


1 


Having demonstrated the hi rh incidence of simple goiter, and havu 


developed a process for the iodization of salt, the Servicio was instru 


mental in securing legislation providing for the lodization of all salt 
produced, both terrestrial and marine, for human consumption 
Since mid-1950 the Servicio has been operating a pilot plant, iodizing 
300 tons of salt per moth in the Casablance evaporating plant located 
in Zipaquira, the largest terrestrial salt producing area in Colombia 
This salt is presently bein 
highest goiter incidence 


(e) Industrial hayqiene An Industrial Hvgiene Service has been 


distributed to the Department with the 


r 





established in recognition that occupat onal health is ah il separal l¢ 
part of community or public health. It promotes the maintenance 
of working environments in factories and mines in a condition condu- 


cive to good health and is concerned with all factors that cause sick- 
hess, disability, absenteeism, and death of workers It promotes 
adequate plant health services, including preemployment and periodi- 
cal physical examinations by private or plant physicians, engineering 


surveys and studies for the valuat on of tox properties and labora- 


tory services for the detection and determination of harmful materials 
to which a worker may be exposed 

Four hundred industrial piants and mines have been visited for 
information, which includes data on medical services, security services 
working environments, and the housing, sanitarv and recreation 
facilities provided to workers A chemical aboratory has heen 
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established and a full complement of analytical and field equipment 
procured, including a portable X-ray machine with its own generator 


Presently a study of a coal mine is being made All workers are 
receiving complete medical examinations including X-ray filming of the 
chest An engineering study of the working environments is under 
way currently, which includes the collection and analysis of samples 


of air-borne dusts. of the coal itself, and of the rock formation. 


This work will be a cooperative endeavor in that the Industrial 
Hygiene Service and the National Department of Medicine and 
Industrial Hygiene of the Ministry of Labor have already begun work 
together to improve the lot of the workers. , 

In addition, the keeping ol hetter accident and medical records in 
Plants is to be promoted, and closer liaisons between the Industrial 
Hygiene Service physicians and private industrial practitioners 
cl eloped to the end that recent advances in industrial medical 


procedures may become more widely utilized 


Yaws control Yaws, a dreaded tropical disease which maims, 
cripples and disfigures, is prevalent in Colombia, especially in the 
Pacific coast area Prior to 1950 all programs directed toward the 


control of this disease had failed. With the demonstration of the 
effectiveness of penicillin in its treatment, early in 1950 the Servicio 
formed ambulatory squads who travel by canoe or motorboat with 
their equipment through this jungle area seeking those afflicted with 
the disease 

Since the initiation of the program some 120,000 of the estimated 


150,000 cases have been treated Checkups demonstrate that with 


tl nitial treatment the lesions in 75 pereent of those treated have 
closed, and an additional 23 percent improved. The effectiveness of 
this program in eliminating the source of infection is also demon- 
strated by the facet that in those areas where treatment was first 
begun no new cases are appearing among children 

Onerati f health center. B gota. The Barrio Riecaurte Health 
Center of zone VI of the health department of the city ol Bogota, is 
operated by the Servicio in accordance with a contract between thi 
Ministi Ol Public Health, the Servicio, and the ecitv of Bogota. 
While it serves a population of some 65,000 people, the Servicio’s 
principal interest in the operation of the center is to provide a training 


field for public health workers, especially nurses and sanitarians, which 


is unobtainable elsewhere with equal educational standards of opera- 


tion. The services provided by the center are a prenatal clinic 
ell and sick baby clinic, a vene real dlisease clinic, a dental clinic, 
ry services, vaccinations, and the issuance of health certifi- 

cates to workers. A staff of public health nurses and sanitary in- 
maintained who make home visits within the zone. The 

prenatal clinic of this center is being used presently to provide this 


( ence field for the nurse-midwife program being conducted in 
( mbia as the result of an agreement between the National Superior 
School of Hygiene, the Pan American Sanitary Bureau, World Health 
Organization and UNICEF. 

Health edueation The public health education division of the 
Servicio is charged with the development of the process through 
which individuals and communities are influenced to raise health 
standards through group or individual action. It is more than merely 
giving knowledge and information—it is motivating people to develop 
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desirable health habits. This is accomplished by the preparation of 
articles on health subjects which are sent to leading newspapers for 
publication, the preparation of health posters and pamphlets for 
nationwide distribution, short radio broadeasts, and the showing of 
movies. Also special courses have been given to primary and second- 
ary school teachers covering general health awareness, sanitation 
and nutrition projects. Textbooks on health awareness have been 
written, published, and distributed to school teachers. 

(7) Participation in. the Ope ration of the National Su perv Sehool 
of Nursing.— Under the jurisdiction and financing of the then Ministry 
of Hygiene, this school opened its doors for operation in 2 building 
adapted for its use in 1944. Realizing that that building was inade- 
quate, the Servicio constructed the modern building located on the 
grounds of the University City in Bogota, which the school now occu- 
pies. ‘This school is the only one in Colombia which requires univer- 
sitv entrance requirements and gives a complete 3-vear course which 
includes practice in public health nursing. In January 1951, the school 
was placed under the jurisdiction of the National University of the 
Ministry of Education, which gives the school university status 

As of February 1953, there have been 143 girls graduated from the 
school. While the number is small, these graduates have exerted a 
profound effect on the raising of entrance requirements of the other 
nursing’ schools in the country, increasing salaries and establishing 
nursing as a profession in Colombia. In addition, they have served as 
the nucleus for directors and teachers, so necessary to new schools 

Since its beginning in 1943, the school has heen headed up by a 
North American nurse educator. sy resolution of the Directive 
Council of the National University, a member of the ILAA field party 
has been, and presently is, director of the school. Believing that the 
members of the field party directing the school should have financial 
as well as moral support, and since the physical plant as built by the 
Servicio has required certain additions to give the maximum efficiency 
of operation, the Servicio has participated in the maintenance and 
operation of this school since 1949. 

(j) Training.—Both the Institute of Inter-American Affairs and 
the Servicio have had to train professional person el vhi 


} 


cl are So 
necessary to the successful operation of any progran lo obtain 
these personnel the Servicio has engaged in training projects which 
have enabled professionals to obtain specialized trainine outside of 


the country, as well as sponsored local training courses. For training 


t 


outside of the country the Servicio has offered 55 direct grants, and 


1 


participated with international agencies such as the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs with 69 grants, Kellogg Foundation with 11 
grants, United States Public Health Service with 7 grants, and Pan- 
American Sanitary Bureau with 4 grants 

During July and August of 1953 a study of medical education 
throughout Colombia was made by a mission which was recruited by 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. ‘The mission was requested, 
sponsored, and had its expenses defrayed by the National University 
of the Ministry of Education, Bogoté. The report of the mission and 
their recommendations will be published shortly. To implement 
the recommendations made for furthering medical education and post- 
graduate training it will be necessary to provide technical assistance 
to the medical schools of Colombia. 
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l’o provide for eflicieney of operation and the supplying of services 


is needed Lo its R25 en plovees ns ot June ov), 1953, the Serviclo, mM 


addition to its central office and warehouses located in Bogota, has 
14 regional offices and warehouses situated outside of Bogota in loca- 
tions conventent to program operations 
nrouw h the vears this well-conceived program of cooperation has at 

least in part helped to eliminate those mequalities of health oppor- 
ties existing among pations, which led the foreign ministers 
meetir n Rio de Janeiro to resolve to adopt measures ‘to preserve 
and develop the reserves of vital and strategie products’ and to 
promot “measures to accomplish ecertam common plan and objec- 
tives which \ ill contribute to reconstruction ol thre world ordel in 
». Hou ! 

[n respor to a request from the Instituto de Crédito Territorial, 
a housing economist has been brought to Colombia to collaborate with 
personnel ol haat agency in th organization of data to be utili ed in 
the preparation of plans for housing developments in the several parts 
of Ul nation This technician, workine in collabe Hvuo08n with tech- 


niclans from the Direecién Nacional de Estadistica, first assisted with 


the processing and classification of the data contained in the 1951 
een Ol housing and now, working in COOpt ration with the statistical 
staff of the Instituto de Crédito Territorial, is preparing data on hous- 
ng prerequisite to the formulation of housing plans by the Colombian 


hou I avency 
3. Agriculture 


Prior to the finalization of the agreement establishing the Servicio 
Téenico Agricola Colombiano-Americano on June 9, 1953, the agri 
cultural activities carried on within the framework of the technieal 
assistance program of the United States Government in Colombia 
were concentrated upon specific and limited projects. These activi- 
ties were divided into three parts: l General agri ulture: 2 aerl- 
cultural education; and (3) rubber development 

Under the program In gene ral agriculture, a technician of the United 
stat Department of Agriculture came to Colombia in late 1951 to 

4 


render techn eal assistance nm the oreanization and coordimation of 


soils res arch, survey, and classification In cooperation with tech- 
nical personnel of the Ministry of Agriculture of Colombia and other 
Colombian agencies engaged in soils work, a National Soils Committee 


was formed with the objective of exchanging information and coordi- 


nating all phases of soils work. The United States technician per- 
formed a number of soils analvses, particularly as related to irrigation 


developments either already established or under consideration, 

Early in 1952 a research adviser from the United States Department 
ol Lorn lture was assigned to the National Federation of Coffee 
Growers experiment station at Chinchina, Caldas. For approximately 
IS months he collaborated with technical personnel of the federation 


in the organization of research on the manv coffee varieties of the 


country, particularly as related to plant pathology and vield, A 
biometrician of the United States Department of Agriculture was 
brought to Colombia for a short assignment, his specifie task being to 


work with the technical staff of the federation in the evaluation and 


planning of effective experimental designs. 
In December 1951, the Technieal Cooperation Administration and 
Michigan State College became parties to a contract to offer technical 
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assistance to the two national colleges of agriculture in Colombia, there 
being reason to believe that such a program could be most effectively 
carried on in cooperation with a leading land-grant college of the 
United States. In January 1952, seven Michigan State College 
agricultural professors came to Colombia to work with the agricultural 
schools in the development of faculty and curricula. These men 
represented specializations in animal husbandry, agricultural engineer- 
ing, soils science, and forestry. Although most of the original group 
returned to Michigan State College at the end of the 18 months’ 
assignment, replacements were sent, and it is expected that the 
present contract will be continued until June 30, 1955. Under this 
program promising members of the faculty of the Colombian colleges 
and recently craduated students are sent to Michigan otate College 
for additional training, with the agreement that they must return to 
serve as faculty members of the Colombian agricultural colleges for a 
specified period of time, 

The program in rubber development employs the services of two 
technicians of the United States Department of Agriculture. A 
botanist, who recently returned to the United States, explored the 
remote jungle areas of the Amazon basin in search of indigenous rubber 
tree varieties which might be emploved in the genetic research pro- 
oram to develop high vielding and disease resistant domestic rubber 
strains upon which commercial developments are feasible. The 
second technician, an agriculturalist, works at the experimental rubber 
plantation of the Caja de Crédito Agrario, Industrial vy Minero, on a 
project to train Colombian rubber workers This plantation is main- 
tained at Villa Arteaga in the isolated Uraba region of northern 
Colombia. 

The agreement establishing the Servicio Técnico Agricola Colom- 
biano-Americano was signed on June 9, 1953, and already a number 
of projects are taking form. Under the Servicio arrangement a limited 
number of United States technical personnel will work with Colom- 
bian technicians in what is essentially a demonstration and training 
program. The Servicio is a mechanism whereby United States tech- 
nicians work within an entity which is a dependency of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. Under this arrangement : 
for efficiency of operations is achieved. The funds for the operation 
of the Servicio are contributed by the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Colombia. During the first vear of 


i high degree of autonomy 


operations the ratio of contributions is at 1 tol. Eventually the entire 
operation will be turned over to the Government of Colombia, when 
the United States technicians have completed their tasks A series 


of projects are being undertaken, and as each becomes mature it will 
be replaced by another. Plans are now formulated to establish 
projects of the following types: 

a. A model agricultural extension service in the Department of 
Boyaca, which will clude the dissemmation of technical knowledge, 
a program to encourage better homelife, and the organization of rural 
youth groups. This extension service will become the model upon 
which may be based a countrywide extension service within the 
Ministry of Agriculture 

b. A technical assistance project in the operation and maintenance 
of the Coello and Saldana irrigation projects m the Magdalena Valley 
is in operation. A demonstration type of farm is bemg established 
where exemplary agricultural practices will be used, the objective 

42491—54——7 
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being their dissemination to farm operators. These irrigation projects 
were built for the Caja de Crédito Agrario, Industrial y Minero, a 
portion of the funds being supplied by a loan from the Export-Import 
Bank. Since the completion of these irrigation projects by the Caja 
the crop yields have been outstanding, but serious problems of mainte- 
nance and land utilization point toward the need for technical 
assistance. 

c. The National Federation of Coffee Growers has requested an 
industrial chemist to assist Colombian technicians in the search for a 
practical use of coffee byproducts, particularly coffee hulls which are 
largely waste material today. 

d. Plans are being made to implement a project in grain storage, 
this being a serious problem in a country as humid and tropical as 
Colombia. This program will concentrate on training Colombian 
personnel. 

e. A machinery school will be established in conjunction with one 
of the Facultades de Agronomia where short courses will be given in 
machinery operation, maintenance, and repair. The importance of 
such training in an agricultural country which is becoming increasingly 
mechanized cannot be minimized. 

f. Arrangements are being made for the United States technical 
personnel to work with the newly formed Institute de Colonizacion e 
Inmigracion in the formulation of a long-range plan to settle large 
parts of the country which today are sparsely inhabited. Technical 
assistance from the United States will probably include a livestock 
specialist, an agriculturalist with training in agricultural economics, 
and a forester. 


Minerals 

Under the leadership of the Instituto de Fomento Industrial, 
Colombia has embarked upon a long-range project to increase coal 
production in the Cali area for export. The project has been divided 
into two phases: (1) The expansion of mining operations in the Cali 
area; and (2) the construction of a processing plant, expansion of 
transportation facilities, and the installation of port loading equip- 
ment. An equipment credit loan in the amount of US$2 million has 
been negotiated with French interests to finance the processing facili- 
ties, transportation improvement and port installations, an additional 
sum of US$1 million being available from the same source to finance 
mine development in the Cali are: 

Since 1948 the United States Government has provided intermittent 
technical assistance to the coal project, and since 1951 at least one 
technician from the United States Bureau of Mines has been available 
to work cooperatively with technicians of the Instituto de Formento 
Industrial. One phase of this technical assistance has been oriented 
toward mine improvement, and the other toward the development of 
coal processing facilities. In furtherance of this program, an agree- 
ment was negotiated between the United States operations mission 
and the Instituto de Fomento Industrial providing for the continuance 
of the program and cooperative financial support. Under the present 
arrangement, the United States operations mission provides the sal- 
aries of the technical personnel and pays the cost of bringing them to 
Colombia. All other expenses, including allowances and. transporta- 
tion within Colombia, are reimbursed to the Government of the United 
States by the Instituto de Fomento Industrial. Arrangements are 
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now being made to e xpi and the scope of this technical assistance to the 
important Cerrejon coal field in northeastern Colombia 

A mining geologist who is assigned to Colombia on a regional basis 
is assisting agencies of the Government of Colombia, and particularly 
the National Geodetic Survey, on specific projects related to the 
development of the mineral resources. 
5. Water resources and power deve lopme nt 

A water resources and power development technician is working in 
collaboration with technical personnel of the National Institute for 
Water Utilization and Electric Development, in the locating, planning, 
and constructing of power facilities. This technician has made a 
series of reconnaissance trips in company with Colombian technicians, 
and has submitted recommendations on phases of the national power- 
development program. Under the terms of the agreement for the 
assignment of this technician, Colombia provides office space, secre- 
tarial and clerical assistance, supplies and equipment, and secretarial 
personnel. 
6. Training 

Although the general agreement for the establishment of the techni- 
cal cooperation program in Colombia was signed on March 9, 1951, 
a training program carried on under the auspices of the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs was initiated soon after the establishment of 
the Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Salud Publica in January 
1943. Under a similar arrangement, training in civil aviation was 
made available to Colombian aviation technicians as early as 1942. 
These training activities were transferred into the overall technical 
cooperation program following the negotiation of the general agree- 
ment in 1951 

Since the concept of training is the basic philosophy of the technical 
cooperation program, active participation has been achieved through: 
(1) Sending United States technicians to Colombia to assist in train- 
ing personnel by assisting them in developing specific projects; and 
(2) training selected Colombian technicians by sending them to other 
countries to take advantage of opportunities for specialized training. 
In the latter case there has been a tendency to send the trainees to 
the United States, but in some instances, largely because of language 
handicaps, it has been more desirable that the training be given in 
some other Latin American country. Technical training has a direct 
relation to the kinds of technical projects carried on under the United 
States operations mission program. 

ach prospective trainee must be approved by the Colombian 
Government, and must submit a detailed application to the office 
of the director of the technical assistance program. The applicants 
who are approved by the appropriate Colombian officials and the 
director of the United States operations mission are cleared through 
the United States Embassy, and their applications forwarded to the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs in Washington. Officials of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs accept or reject the trainee and 
arrange a training program with the appropriate technical ageney. 

Trainees follow carefully prepared programs of study, observation, 
and travel, always in contact with technical personnel. They observe 
facilities, talk with practicing technicians, and work at specific jobs. 
Often they work for several weeks or months along with United States 
technicians in order to “learn by doing.” 
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Kar h Gove rnmnent agency tries to OLY , the trainee the kind-of indi- 
vidual training opportunity which relates to the specific work he will 
engage in upon returning to Colombia. Trainees do not always visit 
the United states. If adequate training facilities are available in 
another Latin American country, or if the prospective trainee cannot 
speak he olish arrangements may be made to send him to another 
country for traming 

The Government of the United States and the Government of Co- 
lombia share the costs of the training. ‘Trainees are expected to 
return to Colombia at the end of the training program and to apply 
their increased skills and knowledge in the development programs of 
Colombia. 


7. I inancial contributions 

For over 7 years the financial contributions of the United States to 
the program funds of the Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de 
Salud Publica have been maintained at a ratio of 10 to 1; that is, the 
Government of Colombia contributing the equivalent in local currency 
of USS10 for each USS] provided by the United States. For fiseal 
vear 1953 the Colombian contribution, as specified by the contract, was 
US$1 250,000, and an additional amount equivalent to US$1,250,000 
was provided by the National Government of Colombia. Third party 
contributions from departments, municipalities, and other sources are 
estimated to be the equivalent of US$200,000. The United States 
contributed US$125,000 to the program funds of the Servicio Coopera- 
tivo Interamericano de Salud Publica and also paid the salaries, allow- 
ances, and administrative expenses for maintaining the technical staff, 
which averaged seven members for the vear. 

Prior to the establishment of the Servicio Téenico Agricola Colom- 
biano-Americano, the United States technical assistance program in 
agriculture in Colombia was organized on an ad hoe basis as related to 
contributions of the agencies of the Government of Colombia. The 
technicians working in the fields of soils research and coffee production 
received a certain amount of administrative support from the agencies 
of the Government of Colombia to which they were assigned, but their 
salaries and allowances were paid by the Government of the United 
States. The rubber program has been and continues to be civen 
general administrative support by the cooperating Colombian agency, 
but the salaries and allowances of the United States technicians have 
been and are being paid by the Government of the United States. 

Under the terms of the recently organized Servicio Téenico Agricola 
Colombiano-Americano, the Government of the United States has con- 
tributed US$95,200 to the program funds of the new Servicio, which 
has been matched by a contribution of the (Crovernment of Colombia 
in the amount of $238,000 (Colombian pesos US$95.200) to finance 
activities during the first 6 months of operations. It is planned that 
for fiscal vear 1954 the level of contributions will be approximately 
US$200,000 from each Government. In addition, the Government of 
the United States will pay the salaries and allowances of the United 
States technical staff. Under special arrangements certain United 
States agricultural technicians work with other agriculturally oriented 
agencies of the Government of Colombia. Currently six United 
States agricultura { chnicians are assigned to Colombia, but under 
present planning the size of the agricultural contingent should be 
substantially increased within the next year, 
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The Cost f ainté } t] murs Lye CT Mie) 
College ana the Fore I Ope wtiions A MIs tion lo hi SSit ent 


of 7 professors of Mich nn Stat ( yt e to the nant nal schools of 


ne in Colombia, and for 7 scholarships to e1 le promising 
— bian faculty members to tak aauatl i ne at Niel an 
St; co lle is $155.000 for the curren Vey sO ise of tl niude- 


quate finanein of the Colombian Ls l Ul onl cont! ution 
the form of supporting services 


" 7 consultan 


er reso es and power development 1 ve 
office space, supplies and equipment, s ( il ass i , and 
expenses when awav from he Lig 
to which he ts assigned. The inv and allowances f his te etd 


are ‘egy by tie (sovernment ot the Lnited States 


The ning engineer who will soon be assigned to Colo » will 
receive aa space, s ipplies, equipment S¢ etarial assistance, und 
expenses when awav trom head larters trom the ¢ olon Dian agen 
to which he will ly assigned In addition, the Government of the 
United States WwW iI be reimbursed 10 all CN Hses oth r th 1 inte 
national travel, transportation of effeets, and base salar 

The public administration consultant w ll receive” offi pace 
supplies, equipment, secretal al assistance: and expenses when a Va! 
from headquarters from Colombian sources 

The housing consultant receives office space supplies and 1 ip- 
ment, seere arial assistance, and expenses vhen away Trom 1ead- 
quarters trom the Colombian agency to which he ts assigned 


ne vear 1953 the technical assistance program in Colombia 
obligated approx mately $1 million, including contributions to pro- 


eram haa alaries, allowances, transportation of effeets, and other 





Gene Geek al to the technical assistance program It is estimated 
tl ‘olombian support for the program, lar rel confined to the fie ld 
of publie health, totaled about $2.8 million 
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XVII. PANAMA 


Upon the completion of the South American portion of the study 
mission the group departed Bogota for Panama on October 21. A 
briefing session was arranged by Ambassador John C. Wiley, and 
the study mission was given det: ailed information on all phases of our 
relationships with the Republic of Panama. On October 22, Con- 
eressman Jackson spoke at the noon luncheon of the Panama City 
Rotary Club, following which the study mission group were honored 
guests of the Panama Chamber of Deputies. Mr. Jackson’s speech 
before the Chamber was well recetved and he was presented with a 
special resolution passed by the Chamber expressing that body’s 
appreciation for the visit of the group 

On the evening of October 22 the subcommittee croup were guests 
of the Panama City Lions Club, and Mr. Jackson made his third 
speech of the day 


A. UNITED STATES-PANAMA RELATIONS 


The importance of Panama to the United States cannot be mini- 
mized. Constituting as it does the narrow link between the Americas, 
the Canal Zone, which is operated in perpetuity by the United States 
is of significant importance in the event of possible future hostilities. 
As the result of the agreement by which the United States occupies 
the Canal Zone, a close and unusual relationship exists. It is inevitable 
that certain unique problems would in time grow out of such a political 
and social contact as is here represented, and while relationships 
between the North Americans and Panamanians in and near the zone 
are generally good, there are various points in issue “aa create 
continuing social and economic irritations. At the request of President 
José Remon Cantera, of Panama, several of these matters are currently 
the subjects for discussion between the two Governments 


B. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The Republic of Panama and the United States of America have 
been working together in a program of technical cooperation since 
1942. From this beginning has developed the present technical 
cooperation program in Panama. The major divisions of this pro- 
gram include agriculture, civil aviation, education, and public health 
and social services. 

Under cooperative agreements the Republic of Panama allocates 
funds, makes available facilities, and appoints technicians and other 
employees; the United States assists with specialists and program 
funds. 

1. Agriculture 

In its desire to develop a more stable and diversified agricultural 
economy, it was evident to the Government of the Republic of 
Panama that additional technical assistance would be necessary. 
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oo ( led to a formal request fo complete program which was 
presented » the Government of the United St s of America 
The United States Department of Agriculture, through the Office 
ol | n Agricult il Relations (OFAR), sent technicians to col 
ln borat vith tl I imanian Government Under an arrangement 
OFAR, the University of Arkansas was invited to cooperate 
{| | prograr Its Collecve of Acneulture ent a mission to 
: ( eloping an expanded agricultural program 
The variou oflices of the technical cooperation program acricul- 
ti 1 ion are loeated at the National Institute of Agriculture, in 
Div the Ministry of Agriculture, in Panama Citv, and in other 
cil throughout the count The new program is an outgrowth 
ol ( 1 Was Inaugurated on June 8, 1947 Dy the Ministry of 


he four phases of the basi plan COMPprise 
a. Research: The st uly of agricultural problems and work 
toward their solution 
} KMdueation: Th training of youn Panamanians ilk agri- 
ire and related sul jects at the National Institute of Aeri- 
ire, in Divisa. 
( extension: The work of county a ents,’ home demon- 


ion agents, and specialists who teach farmers and housewives 


better practices in order to increase farm production and im- 


] 
itions 


prove home con 
d. Special services: Serving farmers with machinery from the 
‘fomentos” throughout the Republic 

One of the results of this program has been the revision of the 
curriculum of the school in Divisa to emphasize the teaching of 
agriculture, and at the same time to conform more with the second 
evel of the school svstem of the Republic. 

Panamanians are bemg trained to use plows and cultivators drawn 
by mules or oxen. Hoes are also beine used to demonstrate their 
advantage for weeding purposes. There have been 227 native and 
imported varieties of crops planted for study to determine their 
adaptability Lo local conditions These include COTN, rice, vegetables, 
sorghums, clovers, alfalfa, and cotton Also 27 tomato varieties have 
been planted and are under observation to determine those most 


resistant to wilt There are 49 sov hy an and 3 sunflower varieties 
be re” te sted to determine oil-production possibilities 
Selected varieties of forage legumes are ready for field tests Pre- 


liminary greenhouse plantings have indicated those which will grow 
well under the light conditions prevalent in Panama if fertilizer 
requirements are met. There are 30 hectares of alluvial soils under 
cultivation and irrigation to determine the practicability of increasing 
food production by followine similar practices on the thousands of 


] ] . ) 
acres of alluvial soils available in Panama 


lo aid in this program of cooperative researe h and de monstration, 
agricultural equipment (such as rice driers and self-propelled rice 
combi and i et and weed killers and othe aids to medern AcTI- 
cul % imported from the United States 
o,f , 

Th il aviation mission to Panama was established in September 








Pieri 


ae ie ae ee 


Panama and the United States of (America Phe need fe r the establish- 
ment ol the Mission became regent when Pa hha construe ted a mayo! 
international airport at Toeur 15 miles from Panama City, 
which removed l| ntermmatior al all trafhie from. the Uy ed States 
military airport Albrov ield to the Panamanian airport 

Th Mussion Is a Ohe-Manh operation and is staffed b a hera 
consultant m t he field ol ae MAUtICS Other per alist h aero! tics 
have been sent to Panama fron time to time It also is been Possibic 
to profit from the advi of the Civil Aeronautics Administration om- 
munications pel el, located at the overseas radio station in Balboa. 
The mayor accomplishment ol the HLission has been te effect coordi- 
nation bye tween thy To men \irport staff (wh h operates the contro 
tower), the Civil Aeronauties Admiunistrat O! hich Opel tes the 
communication station), and the United States Air Force vhich 
maintains air-traffie control and meteorologt | I es 

Panamanian personnel have been trained locally and also have been 
recipients of scholarship grants to the United States for tramimg in 
control-tower procedur sand radio and teletvpe maintenance ot 


the opening of Tocumen \irport as a major international tern nal, 


the airlines have expressed thei appreciation Of its Operation ffi eTLey 
and have given a consid rable amo int of credit for this to the existence 
of the civil aviation mission 

Through this continuing program there is being developed a com- 


plement of highly competent technicians to staff Toeumen and other 
airports within the country. 


8. kiducation 


Che SErVic1o (‘ooperat Vo | Mmeran ricano cae Kdueation | ‘apo 


1 
Was establ shed by ana reement betw ! Pay ma and thre | ted 
States of America on February 5 946. for tl purpose oO my vine 
the ed leationa mstitutions mM Pat amy ‘a e tif ol the sery owas 
extended each vear from its inception until the basie agreen 
1950 extended its operations through 1955 This agenev assists 


the Muinistrv of Edueation in a cooperative education program by 


promoting close! inter-Ameriecan relations be \ the two ¢ ntries 
through the iterchange of edueators er ational methods and 
ideas Its operations are financed bv a common tuna es a! | 


by both Governments, on a ratio of § provided Ly Ps tina ior 
everv dollar supplied by the United States of America. 
During its first 2 vears, the following projects were organized and 
developed: 
a. Home economics: At the Escuela Normal “Juan D. Aro- 
semena’’, in Santiago. 
b. Visual aids: At the Escuela de Artes y Oficios, in Panama 
City. 
c. Commercial education and domestie science: At the Escuela 
Profesional, in Panama City. 
d, School planning: For the Escuela de Artes y Oficios, in 
Panama City. 
e. Teacher training: In several schools throughout the Ree 
publie. 
f. Seminars: For teachers during the summer periods. 
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ient programs have been developed In industrial arts, 
education, and in rural education 

ial education courses under the direction of SCIDE are 
at the Instituto de Artes Meecanicas, in Divisa: Colegio 
vO, In Colon: Colegio Felix Olivares, in David: and the 
Kscuela de Artes v Oficios, in Panama City The school in Divisa is 
a boarding-tvpe school for bovs Its development began in April 
LO4S, and ts doors wert formally opened on September 28 of that 
veal With an initial enrollment of 104 students in 6 courses of 
3 vears’ duration, its curriculum consisted of auto mechanics, building 
construction, cabinet making, electricity, general mechanics, machine 





shop and re late d subj CAB The first craduates ol this school are DOW 
‘ ] 


renUully emploved 

Colegio Abel Bravo and Colegio Felix Olivares are comprehensive 
high schools in which d¢ partments of vocational education have been 
cle Velopm d The Escuela de Artes \ Ofi IOs Is ua vocational si hool In 
Panama City. Industrial arts courses are to begin in all these 
schools this vear, and in eight other first eycle schools of the Republic 
in the near future 

A rural education project was initiated in January 1951, at the 
request of the Ministry of Education. In the short time of its opera- 
tion it has made excellent progress. Specialists from both countries 
are working together in the cd velopm« ht of programs 1n lementary, 
home life, agricultural, and manual arts education, as well as education 
in native industries. Teachers, pupils and their parents are taught 
the wav to a better life in rural Panama, utilizing loeal foods and 
commodities as much as possible. Teachers, both in-service and 
preservice, are assisted in acquiring sound methods of teaching. 
Parents ar taught better food habits. better health habits and 
comm Init cooperation with the schools Summarizing, the objec- 
tives of the rural education program are 

a. To reorient and train rural teachers already in service; to 
make their schools truly “community centered”; to interest the 
community in the improvement of the school program, and to 
make the school the means by which the community raises its 
standard of living. 

6. To work with the normal (teacher training) school in the 
education of voung Panamanians to bi rural schoolteac hers who 
will know the problems of rural communities and what the teacher 
and the school can do to make rural living happier and more 
productive. 

Another activity of the cooperative education program has been to 
select outstanding Panamanian educators to be sent to the United 
States of America for special training in order to prepare them further 
for leadership in their fields. This has rendered considerable assistance 
in the improvement of the education system in Panama 


Public health a? ds c al NETIC 


The cooperative health and sanitation program of the Government 
of Panama and the Institute of Inter-American Affairs was carried on 
in a number of towns and cities from 1942 to 1946, with emphasis 
on malaria control and the construction of several miles of concrete 
drainage ditches. These are still being maintained in good condition. 








In February 1951, a new agreemen as signed between the Ministry 
of Labor, Social Welfare and Public Healt] of Panama ind th 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs, authorizing the formation of the 
new Servicio Cooperative Interamet 
Since May of that year, technicians from the United States of Am 
and their Panamanian associates have been working together on a 
series of projects within the framework of the SCIS 

A nationwide program of skin testing for tuberculosis and the 
vaccination with BCG of persons with negative ictions, is Yr 
carried out. A total of 40,738 tubereulin tests wert ven and 24.308 
people were vaccinated by the end of Mav in Panama City, Cl DO, 
Taboga Otoque Occidente, Otoque Oriente, thi Provinee of Cl (ull 
and on all the islands of the San Blas Archipelago 


Nursing consultation services are provided for t hospit O ted 
by the Government and for the school of n ! ) eo i ( $ 
Hospital This program includes assistanc the orgal Lion and 
administration of hospital nursing services; tf development. of 
educational programs for professional nurses and for nonprofessional 
workers; and the improvement ot the school of nursi wit! NPHASIS 
on the curriculum, teaching methods, standards for admission an 
graduation, equipment, and clinical and schoo es Tt 
tive ; to insure better nursing cal or the pe Ol Pranat 

\ health education project de ied to esta sho a con Cl 
health education program Within the Ninn try of Labor, S al \\ 
fare and Publ Cc Health isan additional conti on made poss 
by these cooperative etiorts between Pana ! t} l’nited States 
of America 

\ Panamanian technician is at present ft ne ¢ iuat o n 
public health edueation in the United States rol oO assumil t | 
direction of the Ministrv’s health edueation progra In t mean 
time, a SCISP consultant in health « ato . SSisti th 
formation of the Ministry’s health ieatio 

The engineering section IS WOrkIng hn ¢ peratlol vith the 
section oO] sanitary engineerme Of the Mi cry ) ey th 
problems ol the Repul te At present DI 1) prepa 1 ior 
a& sewage plant for a new tuberculosis hosp nation 
survey is being made to dete ne what o yeets are ne 
and their priority 

Under the technical cooperation pro ! a nsultant ww ‘ 
welfare from the United States Department of H: h, cation, and 
Welfare has been cooperatine with the I ersitv of Panat 
making plans for expanding and _ reorg: he school of s 
work. The school graduated its first ¢| f ent \ 
1952, after a 5-vear course under the | ( P? 
specialist These students will bi «i 
Panama to work in the y ) rogral that | 
throughout the Republi 

Trained personnel is needed for social ser connectio th 
health, social security, school pro ims ne ) ( maoned, 
neglected, and delinquent children \ecording to an est 
United States consultant, there is nec: or at SG Fl tramed cial 
workers in order to make the desired prog ss ann ‘ ‘AnamMaA nh 


people. 
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Dur the course of the ensuing 5 days, October 24 to October 28, 
! V mission tr: led north through Central America 
visiting Costa Riea, Nicaragua, Honduras, and San Salvador While 
the time ava lable for fleld study of projects Was very limited due to 
the Hneaule the study FrOUDp did have Opportunity to conter with 
United States Embassy personnel and to meet with interested 
natiol overnment representatives of the several republics cooperat- 
n the technical cooperation program. In addition, meetings were 
held with roups of American business representatives, and their 
S est d opinions on current matters of interest to the United 
Sf tt 1 


tates and the countries in which they are resident were invited and 





XVIII. COSTA RICA 


In Costa | 


) ] ! 

tica the study STOUD Was privileged to have a long con- 
> 
i 


ference with President Jose Figueres, recently elected Chief Execu- 
tive of his country for a second time. The conversation on that 


. ! 
occasion ranged across the enurre spe ctrum ot 0h] ical Band economic 


polit 
matters of mutual interest and concern to the United States and 
Costa Rica While in San Jose the subcommittee was honored at a 
banquet given by the Legislative Assembly of Costa Rica. Follow- 
ing the dinner meeting, Mr. Jackson addressed his legislative coun- 
terparts on the community of interests between Costa Rica and the 
United States. 


TECHNICAL COOPERATION 

] General object VES 

The objectives ot oul programs in Costa R ca are, upon request, to 
help Costa Rica establish a more stable economy and higher standards 
of living through assistance in fields of genuine need. The poliey in 
all cases is to h ‘Ip ly iild lo | Initiative and competence >a point 
where technical assistance can ultimately b thdrawn 
2. Agr culture and natural re irce 

The programs in this field may be summarized as follows 

(a) Servicio Teer CO Interamericano de (oo peracio? Agricola 
(STICA Cooperative servicio (th mayor program Costa Rica con- 
tributes (fiscal year 1953) $2.77 to $1 from United States. Approxi- 
mately 285 local employees and 5 United States technicians Has 


developed country-wide extension service (from 3 offices, 1948, to 30 
offices, 1953) now 100 percent staffed by Costa Ricans. Estimate 
extension service will be turned over to Costa Rican Government in 
1955. Program coordinated with Costa Rican Rural Credit and 
National Production Council (storage and prices for farm products) 
is key to change from imports to exports of basic foods. Advises 
farmers how to increase production at lower costs through mecha- 
nization, soil conservation, irrigation, drainage, better varieties, fertili- 
zation, msect and disease control, improved livestocl] and range 
management, ete. Contacts farmers, sons and daughters through 
youth clubs, and wives through home demonstration agents 


\ 
Number of farmers requesting advice from STICA off 84, 357 
Number of farms visited | STICA a t 9D 206 
Since 1948 erosion-control practices esta i ) OOO 
Irrigation or 1 1( KOO 
Number of home gardens ¢ ) 7, 877 
h Research Technical assistance to Ministry of Lorn ulture in 


improving varieties and control of plant diseases, especially in coffee 








Two United States men no issigned to Costa Rica and one located 
| ‘ ecional basis 
[ ted States Department of Aq culture Re qiol al Rubber Erperi- 
ent Station (2 units) Serving Latin American rubber producing 
COUDTLTL Prod being disease resistant high vielding trees for dis- 
tribution Technical advice to other countries through regional 
technicians. Estimate about 90 percent of benefits from this station 
“ec! to othe Latin Lmerican countries Costa Rica provides land 


but no cash conti butions apparent local artitucae that this program 
prim irily for benefit of United States of America); 


3 Tlealth. welfare. aqna howusi) q 


Servicio Cooperative Interamericano de Salud Publica (SCISP 
Cooperative Servicio (initiated 195] Costa Riea contributes (fiseal 
vear 1953) $2.64 to $1 from United States. Main activities are manu- 
facture and sale of sanitary privies and surface-drainage units (value 
of sales 1952, $31,943 Other activities include nurse training in 


cooperation with WHO; safe rural water supply systems; health edu- 
eation, emerge ney disease epide mic control i; 2 vellow fever hospital 
architectural advice; training corps of sanitary engineers for Ministry 
of Health, ete 

Vital statist C8 

In June 1953, one United States technician completed 2 years work 
with the Ministry of Health, Social Security, and Census and Statis- 
tical Office, assisting Costa Rica to establish efficient vital-statisties 
system. ‘This project is being furthered by two grants covering addi- 
tional training in the United States of Costa Ricans emploved in vital- 


statistics work 

Census and statistics 

One United States technician assisted Costa Rica in 1950 agricul- 
tural census and establishment of Central Census and Statistical 
Office his technician also served Nicaragua and Honduras at same 
time. Has just completed assignment. Costa Rica now capable of 
earrving on work on their own with occasional short-term assistance. 


6. Public ad Iman istration CONS tltants 


Two United States technicians are involved in this program. A 
reorganization study ol vaurbage collection and disposal has been 
completed and is now being put into effect Technical advice to new 
civil service commission in setting up and administering Costa Riean 
civil service system Advice on reorganization of procurement 


department, Ministry of Health, is soon to be initiated. Official 
requests have been made for services of tax and. tariff specialists 
Technicians are being recruite | for these projects 

( l ai atio? 


One United States technician for past year to assist with airport 
engimeering Responsible for direct saving of $1,800,000 through 
revision and change of plans for new international “El Coco” airport 
now under construction by Costa Rica Present advice covers air 
traffic control and related problems. All local key civil aviation 
personnel trained by CAA, 
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‘ Trav ing 
Forty-eight trainees in United States of America provided fot 


1952 and 1953 program as follows 


Agriculture 15 
Healt] 12 


lransport CAA } 
Public Ad 7 
Surveys and i 3 
[Indust | 


Following trainees returned from United States of America since 
1951 and occupy kev positions in Costa Rican Government work: 


Agricultural extensiotr 7 
Health l 
Civil aviation 0 
Census 2 


$2401 4 —— 


om 





XIX. NICARAGUA 


following arrival paid courtesy calls 
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XX. HONDURAS 


The group departed for Tegucigalpa, Honduras, on October 26 
and arrived on the morning of the same day The usual courtesy calls 
were paid upen the President, Juan Manuel Galvez. and upon the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Edgardo Valenzuela In the afternoon 
the group Visitea a new technical cooperation project, a tuberculosis 
sanitarium, which was started in June of 1948 

The technical assistance program i1 Honduras is a diversified on 


and the most important aspects of it are set forth below, 


A. HEALTH SERVICIO (SCISP 


Work has been carried out in four major fields of activity: Environ- 
mental sanitation, control of insect vectors of human diseases, TB 
sanatorium operation, and nursing. In the first category, 12 water 
and/or sewer Svstems were constructed and comple ted during the vear 
at the following towns: Arada, Jesus de Otoro, Santa Ana. El Paraiso 
Ojojona, Minas de Oro, Guinope, San Francisco de Lempira, Valle de 
Angeles, San Francisco del Valle and Alubaren In addition, six 


more systems were under construction at the end of the vear In 
June 1953, a water plant Operators course Was giver in Tegucigalpa 
in collaboration with Pan American Sanitation Bureau (PASB) and 


the Honduran Department of Health, to train 17 water-plant opera 
tors from various Central American countries, 

The TB program was highlighted by the inauguration, in May 1953, 
of a 200-bed annex to the sanatorium, which is operated by the servicio 
Funds for the annex were provided entirely by the Honduran Govern- 
ment This new structure more than doubles. thi capacity of the 
sanatorium, and makes available improved and enlarged facilities for 
the treatment of the disease, especially by surgical techniques, 

The work in controlling insect vectors of human diseases continued 


venly throughout the year. A total of 42,978 houses were sprayed 
with DDT during the year, bringing protection directly to 213,896 
inhabitants Indirectly, the destruction of the mosquitoes and othe 
insects would be beneficial to a great many additional persons.) A 


total of 40,720 net pounds of DD'T were used in the vear’s work. 
Activities of the nurse consultant were continued during the year 
Special attention was paid to the organization of the nursing service at 
the TB sanatorium, to helping with nursing problems in the General 
Hospital (San Felipe) and in the hospital’s polio ward, and with the 
organization and improvement of the school of nursing in Tegucigalpa 


B AGRICULTURE SERVICIO (STICA 


Basic to the development of the agricultural program in Honduras 
is the building of an extension service as a means of contact with the 
individual farmers. Other technical branches of the program work 
through extension in contacting the farmer, and also may organize 


LOS 











separate activities less direetly cont ted with tl tins : 
Sch of these are indicated belo . ; 

In the extension branch itself. 14 offices h Se ey 
at key points throughout the count ach is s 
agent, usually a Honduran graduate « ( eultur 
Zamorano inal ec of the s or U 
s the fact 953 tl 
1) re fitional 8,700 ( I 
re mece oO tl S () ( () ors 
he extension ofl i total i ) 
than 51.000 animals w ) ) i I 
1) odu en produ s } 
cul il materials, so $25,000 - 
sion offices ine’ th ( \s soo 
und private firms can b mvinced o ( 
items. they will no lo | S S 

\ 4-S Club organization Sul ( e the ) 
new, the iden appears to be takin r hie qd well and 42 clubs th some 
S50 members were started \ shipment of 200 pigs was re d 
during the spring CROP « the | d States 
These pigs were distributed to interested 4—-S Club members to help 
and stimulate the owth and improve nt of hog raising in Honduras 

Ke ( } 1¢ ilt i fai Ol ( au wo” ! I 
1X iejealpa Danh. Com Ro (‘op Sal 
Pedro Sula The \ re or rLIZ¢ l hel ed by the ¢ On 
division ith coo] \fin ft Aor 
Development Bank, an Avest Giro \ssocl yn 

\ mobile motion picture sound 1 was obtained and « ed 
to be ultimately turned over to the M of -\ itu While 
operatin un ( ( $ t Ss Ol } 
some 1,000 p rsol tter ({ 

Phe engineering divisio 4 ! l 
of t ast 2 of thi or school en as 
result of the point 4 pro Phe hk No : ol for Cris 
\ inzugurated in July 1952 id the hk N School for Bovs 
at Comavagua was inaugurated May 1953 These schools were 100 
percent Honduran financed but were built by the agricultural 10. 
Onee completed, thev will reeeive professional dance from the 
edueation S¢ C10 The third rH ajor school. thr Vocational Agricul- 


tural School at Catacamas, was inaugurated in June 1952, but its 
first full vear of operation began in fiscal year 1953 

The engineering division irrigated school lands at the Catacamas 
School and at the national demonstration farm at Comayagua In 
this last place, some 1,300 acres of land have been brought under 
irrigation. The division has also worked extensively in bringing help 
to individual farmers in irrigation, farm planning, and contour 
arrangements, ete. The possibility of irrigation as a solution to 
the problem arising from the long dry season each year has been 
receiving more and more attention. 

The national agricultural center at Comayagua was the focal point 
of considerable work during the year. Land was improved, fences 
repaired, irrigation developed, ete. Experimental plots were put in 
to various crops and additional lands were planted. Special emphasis 
at the center was livestock development. The herd which came with 
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the farm when it was turned over to the sez 0 2 years ago has been 
Substant ally improved, with Red Poll and ( riollo native mixture 
Deine the prin ipal breeds Improved feeding and eare has resulted 
in steers that can be marketed in 2 to 3 years, instead of the 5 years 
required throughout the country. In the spring 41 carefully selected 
cattle were flown in from the United States to be used in crossbreeding 
and stor k-improve ment purposes The adaptability of various breeds 
was also to be tested Breeds brought in included Angus, Shorthorn, 


Holstein, Jersey, and Jersey-Sindhi. Four of the cattle died, but the 
others have made the adjustment to new conditions suces ssfully and 
are developing satisfactorily 


Ihe livestock program has been rocused around the national 


demonstration center, mentioned above. However, considerable addi- 
tional work has been undertaken to demonstrate spraying methods 
to cattle crowers for use 1n the control ol tl ks and torsalo Laree- 
scale demonstrations have heen viven in san Pedro Sula Jesus cle 
Otoro, and Choluteea, with more than 6,000 cattle spraved with 
encouraging results, both in benefit to the cattle and in interest on the 


part of the cattle growers 


\ well drilling program has been undertal en to provide water tor 


livestock during the dry season. A number of dug wells have been 
made in the Choluteea region Well drillir equipment was ordered 
but since the program was not started until the spring of 1953 and the 
equipment did not arrive until June 1953, no special report of fiscal 
1953 program can be mad 

Of dramatie as well as practical Importance Was the campaign 
against a grasshopper infestation carried out in the summer and fall 
of 1952 and again in the spring and summer of 1953 \ided by a 
United States Air Foree helicopter, the earlier campaign brought the 


I t 
grasshoppers under control, and it was estimated that the pests were 


I 


not likely to return in the near future. They did reappear however, 
in an even larger area in the north coast region (An extensive ground 
fightin Campaign was undertaken, and SIZ ble quantities oft insecti- 


cide have been utilized The nature of the terrain makes the work 


espe cially lithic ult 
Che forestry pl thas included a reforestation and planting program 


in the vicinity of ‘J egvuc igalpa the devi lopment Ol plots In connection 
with the extension offices, and ¢ 


ontrol of forest fires \n organization 
of fit ards, greatly assisted by the military, airlines, and local 
authorities, worked virtually night and day during the several critical 
months of the dry season \ sizable promotional and educational 
campaign was undertaken and signs Irging the people to Protect Your 
Forests were seen everywher In spite of everything, forest fires 
did do considerable destruction this vear, but it is believed the damage 
would have been much greater without the campaign As of July 1, 
1953, the forestry division, complete with personnel and equipment, 


was transferred to the Ministry of Agriculture, thus becoming the 
first agricultural activity to be officially turned over 
| 


\ farm machi ery pool has bee tn established, with funds furnished 


by the Ministry, to provide mechanical service to farmers for land 
clearing and other similar heavy-duty work. There is no commerical 
service of this kind available. So far, this has been carried out on a 
comparatively small scale as a pilot project. Ten units of equipment 
were included in this pool. 








SPk¢ 
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Experimental plots have been operated by the agrenomy division 
in an effort to learn and demonstrate bett r and more profitabl crop 
techniques. Seed selection has been earried out to help the Honduran 
farmers obtain and learn to know improved seeds Near the end of 
the year arrangements for a soils-testing laboratory were being 
completed. 


( EDUCATION SERVICIO S ( 


Work in this servicio has been divided into three geneial fields: 
normal training schools, inservice teacher training, and vocational 
agriculture. 

In the first category, the two normal schools at Villa Ahumada and 
Comayagua were inaugurated during the year and the first classes 
started in the new buildings. As indicated above, these schools were 
built by the agriculture servicio and will receive professional cuidanes 
from the education servicio These schools will have a capacity ol 
approximately 200 students (at the present it is about L[SO, but plans 
are already made to increase the girls’ schoo! by 20 students), and aftet 
3 years will be graduating some 60 or 65 trained teachers each year 
for the nation’s rural education system 

The Agricultural School at Catacamas has operated successfully 
during the year (it was inaugurated in June 1952) under the direct 
management of the servicio. Work there during the vear has included 
curriculum improvement, the strengthening of administration, and 
the development, including irrigation, of the school farm 

Inservice training has been carried on to reach rural teachers 
already employed in the schools. This has been done by workshops 
a summer school for the teachers, and followup visits by the tech- 
niclans in the schools. Efforts have been concentrated on_ five 


l 


nucleat schoo] Svstems which cover 25 actual schools Approx1i- 


mately 66 teachers have been directly reached in this manner, with an 
indirect influence in the communities which extends to a good many 
other persons. 

Two demonstration schools, to accompany the normal schools, 
have been constructed during the vear and put into service 

In the spring and summer of 1953 a vocational education survey 
was made. Considerable interest was found in Honduran officials 
and it is felt there are good prospects fora vocational education program 
in Honduras, although it must wait for additional funds from the 
National Legislature next winter. An arts and crafts school already 
exists and would provide the ideal foundation for such a program, 


Work in this program has continued throughout the vear. In 
January, the regional consultant, who came to Honduras about every 
third week, was reassigned and replaced by a permanent technician 
who spends full time in Honduras. One other regional consultant 
also works in the census program in Honduras. The main activity of 
the program has been the development of the agricultural census. 
The field count was made in the winter and spring of 1952 and the 
work since has been mainly in machine tabulations, and other activities 
necessary for publication of the data. The cartographic section of the 








lilo I (en ; Department has bee ti thened It felt that 
t| (‘ensus ork h has helped stimulate interest in tl field, and 
Wi ols nificanes Ii the pDpropria ? 1 AY \ itional [eo slat Lie 
las f funds for a ne | n Tegcu pa 
2) 

| 3 of tl I } Itant mtinued 
thro ( t the 1 il narea } his of ext I portan > th 
overa { lO} ent of the cou ‘ th Wo CONSULELVE 

nat = 4 {Tie it to po ‘ { } If pW = 
Vel there 5 no doubt but that the techn nh provid Y owe table 
ervice to the Honduran Hich av Department in its rather ambitious 
publie road program Special attention has been paid to tl develop- 


ment of the South Coast Road (Tecueigalpa to the Inter-American 
| Pae fic coast Th col sult it has been able to 
as t both in the engineering problems of construction and in the 


developing of contracts with private contracting firms 


F. CIVIL AVIATION 
This program has been in Honduras about 7 months Plans were 
worked out for an airfield survey and some aid provided in making 
plans for airport expansion and improvement. Considerable attention 
has be n paid to a communication system and progress has been made 
in expanding and improving the syst m, both in the country and on 
an nternational Dass Help was also urn hed in Wnproving come 


muti tions to ive better service for the Honduran meteor locical 


Sectio 
G RAINING 

he V mission ; ormed that there are no figut Lilable 
it p ; tL re i! ne ) ) th hop ! ! I} LOlMOWINYE 
is therefore concerned with holarship trainees sent to the United 
Sy sor other ce ntries 

At the beginning of fiscal 1953, there wa a sizabl backlog of 
| al 952 trainees who were vaitine final approval and reporting 
dates irom Washineto Kichteen Suc h trainees received thi ir final 
awards during fiscal 1953 and started on their training. Several 


1is¢ al 1952 traimees were still pend ne at the end of fiscal 1953, but 
in every case those were substitutes for original candidates 

For the regular fiscal 1953 training program, applications for 26 
candidates were submitted during’ the vear. and as of June 30, 1953, 
10 had already begun their training. Travel orders for several others 
had been received 

Following is a listing of the numbers of trainees, including those 
now in training and those still waiting final authorization from 
Washington, in each of the general fields of activity, for fiseal 1952 
and 1953 Fiscal 1952 includes only those departing in fiscal 1953 
or still pending.) 





4 
Pu 
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Hi ~ 
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H. CONT UTION 
Ur 1 Sta ( ’ 
SCISP ~~ i) 
SET \ OU OU 
Ss ( 1] | } tit) tit) 
Total, all | - Ss 0) 
Hondu ontri 
STICA (a 
\ : Ire ane 
Over agi is 524. 359. 70 
| it aS, +44 yA 
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SCT} ] ed ition 
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Indirect t 2/7, 123. 7 
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I. STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF PROJECTS 


1. Health servicio (SCISP Servicio Cooperativo Interamericar ( 
Sal ud Publica 
In operation 1] years and 3 months. 
Emplovees: 


United States { 
4 
Loeal ITAA 
Servic 128 
Local day ‘ 
( ont bi tions ul (eto ‘ Qh 
United Stat $1, 175, 00 
Hond i includ ( r ( ! 
acreement special ee g ( } i 
in kind, and indirect cor i 819, 260 
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Ss. a lq culture Servic 10 S rat "A Seri cu 
( 00 perdat 0? Agricola 
In operation 2 years and 9 months 


Employees 


United State 1] 

Local ITAA ; 
(‘o tributions up to Oct Be 1953 

| 1 State $350, 000 


1] 1 99 ) 
rrondura L, 220, 0235 


} 0 I) 


>. Educat Servic SCID! Sermcio Coopera 
( led I ¢ 7] 
In operation 2 years and 6 months. 
Kmplovees 
| i State sS 
I il TLLAA 2 
( mt but ons to Oct oy 1953 
1 Stat S151. 400 
He 4 288, 245 
Consultant or advisory programs (nonservicro 


aviation In about 1 1 United 


Civil 
emplo ee 
Public 


emp! 


operation year, 


) 


roads: In vears and 6 months: 1 United 


operation 


ovee 


Census and statistics In operation years; 2 United 
emplovees 
( /] 
I i 1953 
HH “i » (SCISI 
Ly 1 Siate S 
Hlond 
s » (STICA 
{ Sta 
Hondura 
1 ut me »(SCIDI 
ed State 
Hondura 
Fj ear 1954 »O 1, 1953 
Health Se SCISI 
United States 
He a 
(gr ire Servicio (STICA 
I LS 
Ho lura 
lucati Servicio (SCIDI 
| ited States 
Hor i 
Total (for total opera g life of each servicio 
Hea ser io (SCISP 
United State ] 
Hond a 3 
Agriculture Se » (STICA 
Ur i Sta 
Ho LuTAS ‘ l 
Kducation Servicio (SCIDI 
United States 
Honduras 


) Téen Co Nh ferame ricano de 


feramericano 


States 


States 


States 


100, 000 
753, 320 
150. 000 
652, 834 
60, 000 
149, 647 
87, 499 
175, 000 
175, 000 
819, 260 
350, 000 
998 §28 


, 400 


, 245 
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XXI. EL SALVADOR 


The study group arrived in El Salvador on the morning of October 
27 and departed the Republic on October 28. In spite of the limited 
time available for field study ot projec ts, a full scl edule of activity 
was laid out for the group. 

On arrival, the study mission was accorded the kind weleoming 
courtesies which had marked every stop in the Republies and through 
the Carribean area. United States Ambassador Michael J. MeDer- 
mott and members of his staff were at the airport when the group 
arrived, as were representatives of the I] Salvador executive and 
legislative branches of Government \ press conterence was held 
at the airport before the group proceeded into the capital city of 
San Salvador. Following luncheon the group was briefed on all 
phases of United States-El Salvador relations and the party, in com- 
pany with United States and national technicians, departed for 
Centro Nacional de Agronomia, the activities of which include many 


of the technical coope ration proyects In agriculture 
Kl Salvador has received a substantial nzmount of technical assistane 
for so small a country. Several reasons were advanced to the study 


mission for this faet The Government has weleomed the proffered 


cooperation and has extended every aid ana assistance in the plant ne 
and developm« nt of needed proj ets Excellent opportunities exist m 
El Salvador for the beneficial utilization of program funds, and in so 
small a country the results of projects are more immediately apparent 
than in a Republie where the program is of necessity widespread and 
projects diffieult of access 

The people of El Salvador have had a unique opportunity to watch 
the technical cooperation program in action, and the subeommittee 
gained an impression that the program in this small sister Republic 
was a model of its kind 

In fiscal vear 1953 the United States contribution for technical 
assistance was $628,100; that of the Salvadoran Government, $1 
100,000. There were approximately 30 United States technicians in 
El Salvador, engaged in the following types of programs: Agriculture, 
forestry, and fisheries (13 technicians) ; health and sanitation (10); edu- 
cation (1); industry and labor (5); and public administration (1 
There were 15 training awards made to Salvadorans 

Most of the technical cooperation agricultural work was done 
through the Centro Nacional de Agronomia, which by research and 
demonstration strives to increase and diversify production of com 
modities and conserve natural resources. The value of the assist 
ance provided is clear, although measurement of results is diffieult 
in one of the most important fields, that of extension work with 
small farmers 

Major objectives of health, welfare, and housing are to train pro- 
fessional and technical personnel in the basie fields of public health; 
to increase the construction of health centers hospitals, waiter and 
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sewer svstems, and sanitary public markets, and to raise the level 
of personal health practices throughout the country 

The vocational education program seeks to build up a supply of 
skilled workmen: and the programs of industry, labor, and public 
administration are designed to assist the Government of Il Salvador 
in planning and carrying out its policy for economic development 
and industrialization and for developing sound administrative prac- 
tices and machinery to this end 

The technical cooperation in El Salvador was commenced over 10 
years ago and, to the time of the visit by the study mission, no project 
has failed to produce the results expected when it was instituted. An 
unusual aspect of technical cooperation in El Salvador is the issuance 
of a farm paper, widely distributed and read throughout the country. 
Home economics, animal husbandry, 4-H Club work, soil conserva- 
tion, a county agent system and other related agricultural activities 
combine in El Salvador to compile a well-rounded and integrated 
program in that area. At the time of the visit by the study mission 
there were 550 farm projects operating 1n the extension service, re- 
quiring the services of 7 agents. It is expected that full responsibility 
for all technical cooperation agricultural activities in the Republic 
will be turned over to that Government this year, and that only those 
United States nationals considered necessary in supervisional capaci- 
ties will be retained in the country for an additional and stipulated 
period 

County agents have been trained and are at work in 18 departments 
of the Republic. It is anticipated that 32 departments will have the 
services of full-time agents before the end of 1954. While most of the 
agents have received their training under the technical assistance pro- 
gram in El Salvador, some have been sent on scholarships to the 
United States for advanced work. 

‘Tuna rice was introduced in El Salvador 5 years ago as a technical 
cooperation program designed to increase the production of that major 
subsistence item and obviate the necessity for imports for domestic 
use. ‘Today El Salvador exports a surplus over and above the require- 
ments of its own people. By the use of this new strain and by proper 
fertilization, the increased yield is produced on the same acreage 
previously under cultivation, an important factor in a small country 
with a large population. 

The growth of sugarcane has been revived under the technical 
assistance program and in 1953, 6,000 tons of plants were distributed 
to small farm operators. As a result of the cane program, the import 
of sugar is no longer necessary. 

The study mission found the agricultural central to be a modern 
and interesting operation. Here as elsewhere the group was impressed 
by the enthusiasm and the cooperation demonstrated by the nationals 
of El Salvador in their contacts and work with the United States 
technicians 
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XXH. MEXICO 
4. COMPLETION OF STUDY MISSION 


From San Salvador, El Salvador, the study mission proceeded to 
Merida, capital of Yucatan, Mexico, where the group was honored by 
the Yucatan Legislative (ounce i] in the legisiative palace shortly afte! 
its arrival 

The study mission held discussions in Mexico City with United 
States Ambassador Francis White and members of the Embassy staff 
and with Mexican officials 

Conversations were ended on November 4, 1953, at which time the 
study MISSION officially completed Its assigniment having covered 
more than 17,000 miles, visiting all of the countries in Latin America 
with the exce ption ol Guatemala, Paraguay and Venezuela 


TECHNICAL COOPERATIO 


The technical cooperation program in Mexico is not extensive, 
although all of the reports received yy t! study mission indicated 
that the fullest possible measure ol cooperation is bemge accorded Lo 
the program by the Mexican Government and the several ministries 
involved 

The basi objec tive of the technical cooperation program i \lexico 
is to assist the Government of Mexico to achieve a balanced economy 
and higher living standards for its peopl lo do this, the program 
envisages industrial development and expansion, particularly in small 
industries; improvement and expansion of mining and agricultural 
production, transportation and communiteation faciities; trainmeg 
and utilization of the large labor force; and measures to protect thi 
people from the ravages of diseast 

The Mexican Government has indicated its interest in, and its wi hy 
to continue and expand, the technical cooperation program in Mexico 
It appreciates the achievements of the program evident up to this 
time, and has indicated its interest In new projects However, the 
Mexican Government does not look With favor upol projects and 
programs which call for United States participation in their control 
and management The result of this understandable attitude seems 
apparent that the role of United States technicians in the future may 
be most effective in a majority of cases by or ly serving mM a capacity 
of appraising the feasibility of the Mexican program and in providing 
for consultation 

The ceneral technical cooperation agreement with \lexico was not 
signed until June 1951, but a number of programs had been in opera 


been initiated under antecedent orezaniza- 





tion for many vears, havi 
tions The two countries have been cooperating on mining and 
ceolocical research since 1940 Among thre TED Adve ral deposits studied 
are antimony, barite, coal, « pel fluorite, lead, mat ranese, mercury, 
optical calcite, tin, tungsten, and zine United States assistance in 
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this program has been confined to field and laboratory work, the train- 
ing of Mexicans in the United States and in Mexico, and publications. 

Since 1941, the United States Bureau of Plant Industry has had a 
small rubber mission in Mexico. The mission has served in an ad- 
visory and assistance capacity in the establishment, operation, and 
management of rubber plantations, and in rubber-disease control. 

A fisheries advisory mission was established in 1942 to investigate 
and develop the country’s marine and inland fishery resources. 
Lately this has been expanded to include oysters and shrimps. 

The health and sanitation program began in 1943 under the In- 
stitute of Inter-American Affairs. Its aim is to give technical assist- 
ance and stimulate new phases of public-health activities in Mexico. 
In 1947, the agreement was amended so that the Direccién de Coop- 
eracién Interamericana de Salubridad Pdblica (DCISP) set up in 
1943, besides continuing to cooperate with the Ministry of Public 
Health and Welfare, would cooperate also with the Ministry of 
Hydraulic Resources in matters pertaining to sanitary engineering 
such as water-supply and sewage-disposal problems 

Since its inception in 1943, the DCISP has cooperated in the design 
and construction of potable water-supply systems, sewage systems, 
and in the installation of chlorinators for water systems, and has 
given technical assistance on related problems. An active campaign 
has been waged against tuberculosis, typhus, malaria, and venereal 
diseases. Health centers have been designed and constructed in 
various parts of the country and equipment and instruments provided 
for various public-health institutions. It has stimulated and in- 
creased public-health education, training of professional publie- 
health personnel, and research and study of tropical and other diseases. 

Other programs and projects include social welfare, public admin- 
istration, industry and labor, and transportation. 

Mexico’s contribution to all programs for fiscal vear 1952 was 
approximately $585,000, while the United States contributed $662,376. 
In addition to cash, Mexico contributes in kind such as land, build- 
ings, office space and facilities, local travel and personnel aid. The 
United States program cost for fiscal vear 1953 was $625,400, Mexico’s 
approximately $702,100; for fiscal vear 1954 the United States cost 
was $998,300; Mexico’s estimated contribution was $1,617,000. And 
for fiseal vear 1955, the programs proposed by the executive branch 
total $1,041,200. 
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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In summing up the impressions gathered by the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee special study mission to Latin America, there is 
an instinctive urge to give unqualified approval to the work presently 
being done in that important area through the medium of technical 
cooperation. In light of the unfailing courtesy and cooperation of 
United States diplomatic representatives and officials of the several 
Republics visited, by virtue of the obvious enthusiasm of those with 
whom we ¢ame in contact in this area of United States foreign policy, 
and for other reasons too numerous to detail here, the natural in- 
stinct is to pay a “well done” to all concerned and give blanket 
approval to every administrative phase of the work and to all of the 
programs and projects currently in effect. 

Friendship, hospitality, and cordiality, however, serve to lay a 
poor foundation for critical analysis. Nevertheless, the study mission 
is under a charge to report frankly to the Congress the facts of the 
matters under study, even though some statements contained in such 
a report may appear poor reward for many kindnesses and courtesies 
extended to the study mission in every country visited. It is hoped 
that the critical portions of this report will be accepted im the spirit 
in which they are made, and that recognition will be accorded the 
legislative responsibility involved. 

In general, it can be said that technical cooperation is producing 
satisfactory results throughout Latin America. If the rise of commu- 
nism and other totalitarian philosophies is to be avoided, and the 
processes of representative and honest government are to gain the 
ascendency through this important area of the world, it is essential 
that the general economic level be raised and that hunger and disease 
be reduced to a point where rational and healthy men and women can 
hear the measured tones of reason above the strident and challenging 
voices of violence and hatred. It must be stated in all honesty that 
this goal is not presently in sight throughout most of Latin America. 
A population of millions exists on a day-to-day subsistence basis, with 
no certainty as to the future. Some suffer the bitter and constant 
chill of the highlands and some the fevers of the jungle. Others, in 
stark isolation, are as far removed from their fellow nationals a few 
miles away as are inhabitants of different countries. The one-com- 
modity nations are so completely dependent upon their single crop 
as to render their economies entirely at the mercy of weather and the 
vagaries of world market prices. Yet there exists in several of the 
Republics a reluctance to explore other channels for the diversifica- 
tion of agriculture or for the orderly and vital development of the 
tremendous and hidden resources of a great continent. 

Latin America requires capital investment from foreign sources, 
but a supranationalist spirit in some countries has all but dried up the 
sources of money from abroad. There is a latent suspicion of United 
States intent, and a reluctance in some instances to admit to a need 
for capital investment. In other cases, governments are willing to 
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deal only on a government-to-government loan or grant basis, irre- 
spective of the availability of foreign or domestic capital to make 
long-range and honest investment if given adequate guaranties against 
confiscation, tax discrimination, and executive interference. 

The funds allotted to the technical cooperation program in Latin 
America can make a significant contribution to the welfare and the 
safety of the peoples of the hemisphere, but if the program is designed 
to be the only continuing defense against the inroads of totalitarian- 
ism, we shall lose the battle. Technical cooperation is a long-range 
program, the ultimate goals of which will, when achieved, improve 
agriculture and public health, and bring to millions of our neighbors 
the benefits of modern education But Red aceression will not and 
is not waiting the promise of the future. Its agents are working 
around the clock to insure not only the frustration of United States 
efforts in the field of technical cooperation, but the discrediting of 
all United States aims, no matter how worthy or essential. Their 
major efforts are directed to preventing the influx of capital investment 
from abroad which might be expected to increase production, stimulate 
commerce and generally bring to Latin America the economic benefits 
and advantages which have become a part of life in the United States 
and Canada 

Fortunately, some farsighted and able men in several of the Repub- 
lies realize that in the development of industry and commerce lies 
the future of Latin America. Several significant steps have been taken 
in these Republics to ease unreasonable bans on foreign investment 
and to create the climate necessary to induce substantial investments 
from abroad. In this connection it should be apparent that a great 
weight of responsibility rests on foreign capital to deal honestly and 
wisely with the Republics which are modifying their laws and regula- 
tions to render possible the new investments. Any evidence of 
rapacity, any indication of social or economic discrimination, will lead, 
and should lead, to the erection of new and formidable barriers to 
economic cooperation 

North, Central, and South America are in large part noncompetitive 
Latin America is our best customer and upon that area we are de- 
pendent for many of the commodities essential to our own national 
well-being. ‘Tariff discrimination between agricultural Latin America 
and industrial North America can only result in retaliatory measures 
on the part of each, which neither can afford 

It must be made abundantly clear to our friends and neighbors 
that neither technical assistance nor the funds of the Export-Import 
Bank are to be substituted for private capital investment when such 


financing Is available Technical assistance was designed to do those 
things and offer such technical cooperation as was found impractical 
or unavailable from private sources. The United States Government 


represents a people whose economic and social greatness stems from 
the orderly and lawful conduct of private enterprise, and it should 
not be in the business of promoting or forwarding the aims and pur- 
pose of the socialist state Where capital, domestic or foreign, 1s 
available for the development of any program or project, it is the 
opinion of the undersigned that no loan or grant of United States 
funds is proper or was ever intended by the Congress of the United 
States The fact that a foreign government Is re luetant or unwilling 
to permit negotiations or the conclusions of agreements or contracts 
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between individual citizens or corporate entities in the two countries 
concerned has too often been advanced by our own Government 
in the past as adequate grounds for the granting of assistance to the 
other nation. 

Obviously there are areas in which loans and grants can be effected 
and advantageously utilized only at the government-to-government 
level. In matters affecting national defense, education, public health 
and sanitation, agriculture, public administration, ete., there is no 
incentive for the investment of private capital, and in these areas the 
program of technical cooperation can make and is making a con- 
siderable and significant contribution through intergovernmental 
cooperation. However, in the development of any program or project, 
the Foreign Operations Administration (FOA) should make the 
availability of private financing the yardstick of approval, and reject 
any and all proposals which Go not ineet that test 

Admittedly, this course of action will not be universally popular 
throughout Latin America, and it can be anticipated that strong 
protest will meet any such suggestion in many quarters. But 
strengthened trade and increased opportunities for development 
have traditionally crown out of the industry and incentive displaved 
by a nation’s citizens and not from the inarticulate and bureaucratic 
forces of government. People, when Jeft to their own devices, within 
the framework of reasonable and equitable laws, will always choose 
courses of action in commerce and industry designed to increase and 
expand the areas in which their efforts are expended. A free and 
untrammeled flow of private capital internationally is the best guar- 
anty that the nationals of all countries will strive to create the addi- 
tional productive capacity necessary to a strong and viable internal 
economy. The problems which harass and perplex Latin America 
are not those which can be met and dissipated at the level of govern- 
ment, which is in no way qualified to explore, develop, stimulate, 
produce or compete in the world market Governirent can and does 
consume, but it produces little and it makes small contribution to the 
economic well-being of its citizens where it feeds, houses, and clothes 
them with one hand, while holding back with the other the very 
economic instruments which would serve, if permitted, to set in 
motion the wheels of industry and commerce 

It is not unreasonable to assume that Latin America possesses 
potential wealth equal to or greater than that which has been ex- 
ploited and developed here in the United States for the benefit of 
our people. The orderly and scientific development of petroleum 
alone throughout the hemisphere could be the Midas touch on the 
shaky economies of a dezen countries throughout the hemisphere, 
lands which not only suffer from a chronic and unfavorable trade 
balance, but from a resultant and continuing deficit in dollar balance. 
Oil iv the ground feeds no empty bellies, and it is questionable whether 
sufficient satisfaction can be derived from the certain knowledge of 
its presence to alleviate cold and disease among a population. 

The study mission was informed of one instance in which a technical 
cooperation program in one of the Latin-American countries had led, 
in due course, to a decision to embark upon a new and greatly expanded 
program requiring the expenditure of a considerable sum of money. It 
appears that negotiations for a capital development loan took place 
in Europe, and were carried through to a suecessful conclusion 
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However, one of the conditions attending the loan was that the 
contracts for construction of needed facilities must be performed by 
contracting firms operating within the nation with whom the loan had 
been negotiated. While it is obviously not the intention of the 
technical cooperation program to preclude legitimate competition, it 
Is equally obvious that where projects develop to the stage where 
further capitalization is required, the United States contractors should 
not be excluded from entering bids for the work to be done. It is 
recommended by the studv mission that basic program agreements 
entered into between the United States and a cooperating Republic 
be so phrased as to insure that equal opportunities are afforded to 
United States nationals and to all others in the matter of entering 
bids for contracts. 

As has been heretofore mentioned on several occasions, the study 
mission was impressed with the progress being made in the mutual 
self-help housing projects. This program, requiring the individual 
who is subsequently to live in a house under construction to lend his 
personal efforts to the building of the structure, is, in the mission’s 
opinion, designed to increase self-respect, and to spur the individual 
initiative of those participating in the program. While the program, 
as presently carried on in some of the Caribbean Islands and in 
Surinam, is peculiarly designed-to meet conditions existing in those 
areas, it is believed by the study mission that the plan might be 
modified to fit existing social and economic circumstances in some 
of the outlying possessions of the United States. 

One of the most important considerations in connection with the 
technical cooperation program is the determination when the time 
has arrived for a given project to be turned over in its entirety for 
operation by the host government. This is a perplexing problem and 
one which is appreciated by the study mission. The intent of the 
Congress in passing the basic legislation providing for the technical 
cooperation program was that United States participation in projects 
should be reduced year after year, both as to financial contributions 
and employment of United States personnel. In general, this legisla- 
tive intent has been carried out, although the study mission visited 
several projects where the United States technicians, through no 
fault of their own, had been unable to develop the project to a point 
where it was considered feasible and desirable to relinquish all United 
States participation. Each of the many projects differs from the 
others, and it is almost impossible to develop a set of criteria that can 
be used to fix in advance an appropriate time for the conclusion of 
United States participation. The problem is a fundamental one, and 
one deserving of the closest scrutiny by those responsib le for the ad- 
ministration of the technical cooperation program. There appears to 
be a reluctance in some countries to turn over a project and withdraw 
from active participation. In other instances there is reason to be- 
lieve that projects were turned over to the local government for opera- 
tion before they had reached a stage of development that fully justi- 
fied the move. The study mission is confident that the matter is 
being studied carefully at the present time, and it is hoped that some 
determination can be made which will act as a general guide for those 
who are charged with the field work. This comment is made with a 
full understanding of the many complex problems involved, and the 
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number of imponderables which cannot be accurately assessed until 
a given project has been in operation for a considerable period of time 

The economic and sociological conditions obtaining in each of the 
several Republics render it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
cut a measure for all of Latin America from a single pattern. Each 
of the Republics has its own unique problems and opportunities. It 
should be stressed, however, that a considerable health and sanitation 
project, while meritorious in its concept and implementation, may 
actually create an imbalance in the economy of the country if those 
who are cured of endemic disease are not, upon recovery, enabled to 
engage in an occupation or profession. Thus it is that in such a 
country an agricultural progam is a necessary counterpart of the 
health program. The maintenance of natural balance is an important 
aspect to the technical cooperation program, and the study mission 
assumes that continuing study is being given to this aspect of the 
overall program. 

While the matter of diplomatic mission personnel was outside 
the scope of the subcommittee’s studies, there were several in- 
stances where it was a matter of discussion. One such instance was 
Haiti, where an evident need exists at the present time for a naval 
attaché. Port-au-Prince is a regular port of call for American war- 
ships, and the problems growing out of these visits cannot adequately 
be handled, in the opinion of the study mission, by regular personnel 
presently assigned to the United States Embassy. It is not unusual 
for hundreds of United States sailors to be in Port-au-Prince on libert, 
parties and, in addition to the problems created thereby, there is a 
multitude of other and corollary perplexities having to do with 
recreational facilities, policing, and entertainment. It is recommended 
that consideration be given to the designation of a naval attaché to 
the United States Embassy in Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 

Panama is another of the Republics where an unusual situation 
obtains with respect to personnel in the Embassy. Located as it is, 
Panama is transited by hundreds of visitors every vear. Many of 
those going to or through the Republic of Panama are officials of the 
United States Government or Members of the United States Con 
cress. Plane arrivals and departures are frequently late at night or 
very early in the morning, and unusual demands are constantly 
being made on the regular Embassy personnel in this regard. When 
the study mission departed from Panama, the Ambassador had to 
get up at 4 a. m., in order to see the Mission off. At a subsequent 
time an Embassy attaché was required to meet the Mission on its 
arrival at Panama at 1 a. m., and when it departed a Foreign Servic 
officer was required to absent himself from his regular duties for a 
considerable period of time. The unusual circumstances brought 
about by the disproportionate number of visitors to Panama would 


appear to justify the addition of personnel who would not otherwise 
be required In a post of the size maintained by the United States in 
Panama City. It is recommended that study be given this problem 


bv the Department of State, and that the unusual circumstances 
obtaining in the Republic be considered, 
Donatp L. JACKSON, 
(Chairman. Subcommittee On Inte r-American Affairs and 
Special Study Mission to Latin America On Technical ( 00 pe ration. 
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matter of conscience and foresightedness for private citizens in making « 
tures on their own initiative. 
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with the investments that are being made and the annual production of some of 
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1 Rhodesian producers to sell copper in the United States they 
1 sale of blister ee pper for a total of 100.000 tons. it bei nated 
will be able to deliver up to 10,000 tons per month in the future 
nes, Mar. 11, 1953 On its part, the Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
entered the American market, for which purpose it commenced 
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current vear (Daily Metal Reporter, Mar. 19, 1953 
A tine pres¢ t vear the TY ont! ly average of 

ates from 6,764 to 9,74 ons; Mexico and 
1.{ 
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Turl approximately JOO tons per month 
ea d ip copper to the United States periodi- 
A \ July 1953 







c price was a little more than 30 cents 
until a few months ago, at the price of 





36% ec ank, because the large producing com- 
panic Chile, which also produce in the United States, obtained that buyer 
take, jointly with their orders for American copper, a percentage of ¢ hilean 
copper at a ratio of 60 to 40 percent The buyers accepted this system because 
the average price of copper which they purchased was not much higher than the 
pri of the metal in other countrie sutside the United States 

When part of the African production which was formerly consumed in Europe 
wa verted t ted State urke d when those producers committed 
themselves to supply normally their American customers, the situation basically 
cha ed 

| he first place, the price of copper dropped considerably. American pro- 


duce ( lized their prices at a level of 30 cents per pound, and African produ- 
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